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■ LETTERS 

The war: So what’s new about “America 
at War” [January 28]? Our leaders just 
love war. As we become a mercenary 
force, our flag may change from Old Glo¬ 
ry to “Old Gory.” Sure, we had World 
War II for our vital national interests. 
Nothing since qualifies as a common- 
sense need for war. If we could kick the 
mania for war, maybe we could educate 
our young, give health care to all and live 
in peace with some quality to our lives. 

Earl D. Olson 

Twin Falls, Idaho 

■ The title on your cover states “Amer¬ 
ica at War.” Please stop that. It is the 
multinational forces that are at war 
against Saddam Hussein and Iraq. 

K. M. Stefan 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

■ I am a Marine survivor, and I want 
the same for my son serving with the 
Marines in Saudi Arabia. I made the 
amphibious landings on Tarawa, Saipan 
and Tinian. I owe my longevity to Harry 
Truman’s belief that the use of atomic 
weapons was necessary to reduce need¬ 
less casualties. I want the same thinking 
by George Bush when our ground forces 
are asked to punch a hole through Iraq’s 
defense line. 

Robert E. Johnson 

Green Valley, Ariz. 

■ Thanks to David Gergen for the One 
Week commentary in the January 28 is¬ 
sue [“Warriors of the New World Or¬ 
der”]. America at war, 1991, has healed 
the wound I carried in my soul since 1967, 
when I returned from Vietnam. The pro¬ 
fessionalism displayed in this time of 
challenge, from infantry private to com¬ 
mander in chief, has vindicated the U.S. 
military-industrial complex in the face of 
the criticism of recent decades. 

William A. Morey 

Monroe, N.H. 

■ Your January 28 article [“The Very 
Nervy Win of CNN”] on the ability of 
the Cable News Network to provide 
great coverage of events during Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm is absolutely correct, 
but a question arises as to why CNN 
also seems to be providing an accessible 
propaganda vehicle for Saddam Hus¬ 
sein. A broadcast of tortured POW pi¬ 
lots denouncing their own countries 
and a later broadcast stating that pilots 
destroyed production at an infant-for¬ 
mula factory do not serve the best inter¬ 
ests of Americans or our allies. This 



reader has unwillingly begun to develop 
a high degree of skepticism about CNN. 

M. C. Calhoun 
Reagan, Tenn. 

■ Congratulations on a well-researched 
article [“Can Reserves Do the Job?” Jan¬ 
uary 28]. However, I was left with a hol¬ 
low feeling concerning the combat re¬ 
servists debate. Much remained unsaid 
regarding unrealistic expectations of our 
citizen soldiers. A disciplined force of 
educated, experienced people, such as 
the 256th Brigade, is a tremendous na¬ 
tional asset. Given the very short time 
necessary to achieve full combat readi¬ 
ness, they can indeed provide necessary 
support for our modern force structure. 
We need only change the expectation of 
our reserve combat forces from “fully 
trained” to “immediately trainable.” 

Capt. John M. Kirby, USNR 
Newport, R.I. 

Scouts’ honor: It is appalling to me as a 
longtime Scout leader that we have per¬ 
sons attacking one of the few remaining 
organizations that inspire and lead boys 
into becoming strong leaders of tomor¬ 
row [“Beyond Thrift and Loyalty,” Janu¬ 
ary 14]. This country is based upon free¬ 
dom of individuals. I would not attack a 
gay or an atheist —they are also free to 
choose. However, I would not have ei¬ 
ther as a role model for my son or for any 
other boy if I could prevent it. Both of the 
legal cases against the Boy Scouts of 
America should be thrown out of court. 

J. B. Satterwhite 
Raleigh, N.C. 


■ Your story says that “once the Boy 
Scout law read like the chivalrous code 
of King Arthur and his knights.” Fifty 
years ago, when I became a Scout, the 
Scout law read the same as it does today, 
and I expect no change in the next 50 
years. As someone with long experience 
in Scouting, I say let’s keep it squeaky 
clean. Let those who find themselves 
part of the gay or atheist communities 
devise their own ways to help young peo¬ 
ple learn to serve others, to instill values 
and prepare youngsters to make ethical 
choices over their lifetime as they 
achieve their full potential. 

J. Rulon Teerlink 
Salt Lake City 

■ Both Mr. Curran and Mr. Welsh 
have lost track of the very basic fact 
that one is not required to join the Boy 
Scouts of America. The saddest bit of 
irony is that if successful in their two 
lawsuits they will probably end up de¬ 
stroying the very qualities they are look¬ 
ing for in the organization. 

JeffS. Savage 

Watsonville, Calif. 

Pick the expert: In the issue of January 
14, you ask an anthropologist about the 
soul [“Conversation: the Legacy of Our 
Genes”]. Next issue, why not ask a 
theologian about the body? 

William Francis Freehoff 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Questionable geography: I n the January 14 
issue [“Forget the Petro Party”], what 
you indicate as a.map of Nigeria is in fact 
a map of Niger, Nigeria’s northern neigh¬ 
bor. The shapes of these nations are quite 
different. But since half of America’s 
high school graduates can’t even locate 
Africa on a world map, it is unlikely that 
many of your readers noticed. 

Harold M. Elliott 
Professor of Geography 
Weber State University 

■ We regret the error. — The Editors 

Corrections: In the February 4 issue, 
due to erroneous information provided 
by a photo agency, we identified a pho¬ 
tograph of Marine Lt. Col. Clifford M. 
Acree as that of another prisoner of 
war, Marine CWO Guy Hunter Jr. 

In the Outlook section of the same 
issue, we erroneously stated the starting 
date of the annual meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The correct date is February 14. 
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A 
G.I. 

Family’s Prayer 

Hear, Lord, my prayer for my G.I., 
so eager to live—too young to die. 

Beneath an alien blistering sun, 
he faces a dangerous enemy gun. 

The storm clouds gather, the horror of war, 
my soldier stands bravely guarding the door. 
Defending justice, peace, and freedom, 
to his Commander-in-Chief give Holy wisdom. 
From war’s alarms, bring swift release. 

Hasten the day of honorable peace. 

On land and sand and sea and air, 

I bach my soldier with this prayer-. 

"No matter how far he’s forced to roam, 
just bring, I pray, my G.I. home.” 

. Robert H. Schuller 

Amen January 1991 
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“The hard work of freedom.” President Bush delivers his State of the Union address, asking America to carry “a unique responsibility. ” 
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OUTLOOK 


ONE WEEK 

The nation confronts 
its ‘defining hour’ 

ut where snow covers the cornfields, Americans seemed to understand 
the main point of George Bush’s State of the Union message. “Our 
cause is right,” the president declared. The next morning, at Huey’s 
Chuck Wagon in Lawrenceville, Ill., Huey Hewitt tended the cash register and 
made it clear he was ready to face the sacrifices ahead. “We had 16 men in our 
guard unit in Lawrence County volunteer to go over there,” said Hewitt, who is 
53. “I’d go if I could. I believe something has to be done.” 

In a farmhouse near Flat Rock, several miles to the north, someone who 
went to another war put on his favorite clothes, a suit of Army dress blues with 
a sergeant’s stripes. Sam Davis, 44, gussies himself up every time a school prin¬ 
cipal calls to say that there are some kids who 
would like to hear a Medal of Honor recipient 
talk about America. As he got ready this time, 

Davis saw the same grim news on television that 
millions of Americans confronted the morning af¬ 
ter Bush’s State of the Union address: the first 
U.S. soldiers clearly killed in action. “It makes me 
think of Vietnam,” he said, lighting a cigarette. “I 
always think of Vietnam. I have had nightmares 
for more than 20 years. I keep seeing people run¬ 
ning at me. The nightmares have been more fre¬ 
quent the last few months.” 

In his way, Sam Davis is a stand-in for tens of 
thousands of fellow citizens who are wrestling 
with their own nightmares of Vietnam and with 
their anxieties about the war now at hand. Yes, 
the war has gone brilliantly so far. But there have 
also been the fearsome realities: the modern-day 
version of sniper fire on innocents known as Scud attacks, the too familiar trag¬ 
edy of dead marines, the unnerving presence of American prisoners of war in 
harm’s way. 

The question that remains is whether the country will continue to husband its 
will, to confront what the president called a “defining hour,” that hard moment 
of truth about the role that the United States must yet play in the world. To 102 
youngsters at Petty Elementary School near Chauncey, Sam Davis was not a 
disability case who hadn’t worked in nine years due to battle wounds and Agent 
Orange exposure. He was a tall, confident redheaded sergeant who was answer¬ 
ing the questions that puzzled them. Will the missiles hit us? “No, because our 
military is protecting us.” Should peace demonstrators and flag burners be 
shot? “Don’t do that. What makes America so wonderful is that people can 
stand up and voice whatever opinion they have.” 

With none of his young listeners over the age of 10, the Medal of Honor win¬ 
ner could only hint at how he has learned to live with nightmares. “No one de¬ 
tests war more than someone who has participated in war,” Davis said later. 
“But sometimes there are things worth fighting for.” □ BY LEWIS LORD 















When you join CompuServe, you’re 
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U.S.NEWS 


Arms tally ■ The debate over which 
weapons the Pentagon should buy 
begins in earnest this week as Con¬ 
gress gets its first look at President 
Bush’s 1992 budget. On February 7, 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
and Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are slated 
to testify to the House Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee on the budget, 
which has been revised in light of 
the gulf war’s first weeks. The Pen¬ 
tagon will almost certainly send 
Congress a supplemental request if 
the war continues for months. 
Meanwhile, the war and the Soviet 
crackdown in the Baltics have over¬ 
shadowed all issues at the annual 
session of the United Nations Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights, going on 
in Geneva through March 8. Argu¬ 
ing that Iraq should relinquish its 
seat on the 43-nation commission, 
the United States has condemned 
the use of POWs as human shields. 
The delegates are expected to vote 
this week on whether to consider al¬ 
leged Iraqi human-rights violations. 



DATABASE 


SOUPED-UP CELLS FIGHT CANCER 



Researchers are watching new gene-therapy experiments for signs of progress in 
the fight against cancer. New hope could come from an innovative treatment that 
uses the body’s own chemical defenses to fight inoperable tumors. Attacking cancer 
in human beings with gene therapy 
for the first time, doctors at the 
National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, Md., led by Dr. Steven Ro¬ 
senberg, have injected two patients 
suffering from a deadly form of can¬ 
cer with their own genetically al¬ 
tered white blood cells. The hun¬ 
dreds of millions of injected cells 
were souped up with copies of a 
gene that produces an anticancer 
enzyme. Theoretically, the cells will Potential breakthrough. Rosenberg at NIH 
home in on the sites of inoperable 

tumors, where the enzyme will dissolve the cancer, leaving the rest of the body 
unharmed. NIH doctors caution that the testing is in its earliest stage and that 
researchers will have to wait several months to see if the therapy is successful. 


NEW SIGNALS ON MINORITY RIGHTS 

Civil-rights leaders may be adjusting their views of George Bush’s mixed record 
on that subject. Bush has called himself a stalwart supporter of minority rights, a 
claim civil-rights advocates have questioned, given his veto last year of a bill he said 
would promote quotas. Recently, though, Bush’s civil-rights enforcers said they will 
abandon Reagan administration efforts to undo dozens of Southern antisegregation 
plans. Now, in a case likely to affect higher education throughout the South, the 
Justice Department is urging the Supreme Court to reverse a lower-court ruling that 
it says could allow Mississippi to operate segregated colleges. The next test: Bush’s 
stance on a new drive to expand employment-discrimination laws. 


Patriot missiles fired in gulf war: About 
30 Cost per missile: $1.11 million 
Cruise missiles fired: About 260 
Cost per missile: $1.35 million 
Daily cost to supply U.S. gulf troops 
with food: $4.5 million Medicine: 
$2.4 million Clothing: $4.2 million 
Bottles of water-purification tablets 
bought for troops: 616,296 Tubes of 
lip balm: 2.4 million Cans of foot 
powder: 731,165 
Average pieces of mail delivered 
daily to U.S. gulf troops: 1.5 million 
In Vietnam: 800,000 
Normal February low temperature 
for northern Saudi Arabia: 45°F 
Cold-weather undershirts ordered: 

994,000 Cost: $10.30 each 
Camouflage battle-dress coats being 
made: 1,600 per day 


ByJoAnnTooley 


SOARING HEALTH CARE COSTS 

American businesses are finding fresh evidence that their strategies for taming 
health costs are not working. The New York-based benefits consulting firm 
A. Foster Higgins & Co. reported that in 1990 health care costs for the companies it 
surveyed jumped an average of 21.6 percent. Reasons for the rise include large 
catastrophic-illness claims, huge mental-health expenses and widespread increases 
in the number of procedures such as lab 

tests. Also contributing is cutthroat A^ A(wrAT10N \ / because the 
competition in the insurance industry I #<*£ 0 BE COVERED \ ( cSPIngme^ana 
that has forced many firms out of the I BY YOUR HEALTH 1 V and A LEG. 

business and allowed survivors to [k V do'youA^I’ I -If" 

raise rates. Decisions by increas- |||\ \_ y f ' 

ing numbers of employees 
subscribe to HMOs have not nec¬ 
essarily stemmed expenses. De¬ 
spite the Foster Higgins statistics, 
not all companies are facing 
such sharp increases. Other 
surveyors in the field say the 
numbers are not as high, but 
they agree that health care costs 
continue to be a vexing problem. 

ILLUSTRATION: RICHARD GAGE FOR USN&WR; CARTOON: S. KELLEY/SAN DIBGO UNI 
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EYEWITNESS 


WORLD 


REFUGEES 

On the border between Iraq and Jor¬ 
dan, Red Cross camps are filling with 
refugees from Baghdad and Kuwait. 
One evacuee named Mary Siricio, a 
Sudanese journalist who had been 
working in Kuwait, traveled the Bagh- 
dad-Amman highway to safety. She 
told her story to U.S. News: 

“At one point a bomb hit an oil 
tanker, which went up in flames im¬ 
mediately. A packed bus behind the 
tanker was also burnt. We don’t 
know if anyone survived. We didn’t 
stop to find out, or else maybe we 
too would have been hit. 



“Hell.” Refugees at the border 


“When we got to the border, we 
expected to go straight through, but 
they announced that no one without 
an exit visa could go through. We 
had no more fuel to go back to Bagh¬ 
dad for visas. Besides, to go back 
with the bombing from all sides 
would have been suicide. We were 
helpless. If we had fuel, we would 
have gone looking for food, not visas. 

“The past week has been hell. For 
three days we had no food, and it 
was freezing cold in the snow. Food 
was brought to the border, but we 
were told it was only for Jordanians. 
Only after the third day did they 
share the food. 

“I saw a 10-year-old child who 
was almost dying from the cold. Her 
father put her inside a refrigerating 
truck that was out of use to keep 
her warm. In the morning, when he 
opened the door, she was dead.” 


GORBACHEV S TRUCE WITHOUT PEACE 

The immediate threat to the rebellious Baltic republics of direct, military-imposed 
rule from Moscow may have passed: It appears that some Soviet “black beret” 
paratroopers have pulled out of Vilnius, Lithuania, and Riga, Latvia. But the lull in 
hostilities has all the signs of a truce, not a peace treaty. 

Mikhail Gorbachev already 
knows that he has one new flash¬ 
point to confront following his deci¬ 
sion to establish joint police-Army 
patrols on the streets of the Soviet 
Union starting in February. All the 
Baltic republics and several other 
rebellious areas have denounced 
the plan as a prelude to martial law 
and have vowed to defy it. Further 
causes of unrest include the expec¬ 
tation of sharp price rises this 
month, unabated Kremlin support 
for the disruptive activities of pro- 
Moscow “salvation committees” in the Baltics, a ring of armed checkpoints around 
Vilnius and the continuing presence in Lithuania and Latvia of military patrols 
aggressively hunting draft dodgers. Moreover, negotiation on the Baltic situation is 
as far away as ever, with Gorbachev continuing to demand that the Baltics must first 
rescind secessionist legislation, hold referendums and follow Moscow rules. 

Gorbachev may think time is on his side as signs grow of basic divisions, especially 
among Lithuanians and Latvians. In Lithuania, opinion is fragmenting three ways — 
with some ready to resist presidential rule by force, some pressing for talks with 
Moscow and others urging President Vytautas Landsbergis to switch the emphasis 
from full independence to economic reform. Referendums on independence over the 
next month could complicate matters further in all three Baltic republics. 

Gorbachev’s bottom line, however, is preservation of the Soviet Union. With his 
own position shakier than ever and conservative critics now openly demanding his 
resignation, he may soon find himself forced to introduce direct rule from Moscow 
over republics, including Georgia and Moldavia, or face being overthrown. A 
waiting game, in other words, may no longer be an option. 

A STEP TOWARD ENDING APARTHEID’S LAWS 

Formal talks on black-white power sharing are hardly around the corner in 
South Africa. Opening a new session of the all-white Parliament on February 1, 
President F. W. de Klerk delivered on his promise to dismantle official apartheid 
by proposing to scrap laws limiting where blacks can live, barring black ownership 
of land and classifying individuals by race. Meanwhile, two longtime rivals, African 
National Congress leader Nelson Mandela and 
Zulu Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, met for the 
first time in nearly 30 years and urged their 
feuding followers to halt the bloody fighting 
that has taken some 5,000 lives over five years 
and frustrated the forging of a unified black 
front. But hardline black radicals opposed to 
negotiating with whites are determined to play 
spoiler. And as de Klerk pursues further liberal 
reforms to satisfy blacks, he faces the fury of 
conservatives like the thousands of angry farm¬ 
ers who protested land reform in the streets of 
Pretoria last week. 




Union. Lithuanians protest Latvian suffering. 
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When we are very young, we are possessors of a 
splendid gift: a mind that knows no limits. 

Faced with a new experience, it allows us to make 
discoveries, gain insights - and, with time, learn something 


more of the world 
around us. 



And, if were 
truly fortunate, well 
never completely 
let go of the early 
innocence that 
keeps us forever 
open to new ideas. 


That’s why since 
1976, we’ve funded 


and provided free-loan educational films to schools, to 
awaken a young person’s imaginative spirit. 

Already millions of students have seen ‘American 
Enterprise,” an excitingprofile of U.S. economic history; “The 
Search for Solutions” on science and problem solving; and 
“The Challenge of the Unknown,” coveringmathematics, all 
in an entertaining and involving way 

Because it’s our desire to help young people 
realize that the only real limits to learning are the ones we 
make for ourselves. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 



To learn how your local school can obtain these films, write to: Educational Films, Phillips Petroleum Company, 16C-4PB, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma 74004. 




ANALYSIS 


BUSINESS 


DRUG WARS 


THE BANKS NEED MORE INSURANCE 


When it unveiled its $2.2 billion 
Andean drug plan a year ago, the 
Bush administration wanted to help 
those nations build the will, institu¬ 
tions and economic alternatives to 
cope with the drug scourge. “Stay 
the course” is the message of a new 
drug strategy released last week. 

But events overseas 
have made it all too 
clear that the United 
States is not really at 
the helm. 

In Colombia, the 
government has of¬ 
fered cocaine traf¬ 
fickers a deal to 
avoid extradition if 
they confess to one 
crime. Several have surrendered, 
but the recent release of one lead¬ 
ing trafficker has cast new doubts 
on the integrity of Colombia’s judi¬ 
ciary. An early emphasis on beefing 
up Andean militaries has proved 
problematic, especially in Peru. The 
Army there is more interested in 
fighting Maoist insurgents than 
drugs and has been accused of pro¬ 
tecting traffickers. 

Peru wants more emphasis on 
economic assistance —trade benefits, 
debt relief and crop substitution. 

But American officials still insist 
that economic alternatives won’t 
look attractive to peasant farmers 
without improved law enforcement. 
If the two governments cannot 
agree on a new approach by March 
1, Peru risks losing a big chunk of 
U.S. help as part of an annual State 
Department review. 

U.S. aid to Andean nations is due 
to go from $373 million in 1991 to 
$499 million in 1992 —proof, admin¬ 
istration officials say, that new drug 
czar Bob Martinez will continue 
America’s commitment. Others ar¬ 
gue that the gulf war has affected 
the drug war. The latter, asserts one 
congressional source, “is nowhere 
on the national agenda.” 



Bob Martinez 


The debate about who will pay the staggering cost of keeping the nation’s ailing 
banking industry solvent is heating up in Washington. Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Chairman L. William Seidman says the government-backed agency 
that insures bank deposits needs 
a quick infusion of $5 billion to 
$10 billion over the next two years 
to protect depositors. Seidman’s 
warning came last week at a 
meeting of banking leaders who 
are seeking ways to avert another 
savings and loan debacle. 

Both Seidman and the bankers 
believe the FDIC can be replen¬ 
ished without a taxpayer bailout. 

Seidman wants banks to make 
bigger contributions to cover the 
cost of insurance, but banks, already strapped for cash, are reluctant. The most likely 
quick fix: Raise the current $5 billion cap on FDIC borrowing to $10 billion. 

The nation’s 12,391 banks now hold $71.4 billion in bad loans, up 15.3 percent from 
a year ago. Among them is Citicorp, the nation’s largest bank, which is seeking new 
investors abroad to help cover its $11 billion in deadbeat loans. Two hot prospects 
are Saudi Arabia and the exiled government of Kuwait. What better way to aid an 
ally than helping bail out its biggest bank? 



WHEN THE U.S. SNEEZES, JAPAN CATCHES COLD 

Japan’s seemingly invincible auto makers don’t seem so invincible anymore. In 
response to a 16 percent drop in U.S. sales over the past two months, Honda Motor, 
maker of the hot-selling Honda Accord, will build 25,000 fewer vehicles in the first 
quarter, with 5,000 of the cutback coming from Honda’s highly touted Marysville, 
Ohio, factory. In Japan, Toyota Motor has ordered a 10 percent cut in office 
expenses to help meet its target of matching last year’s profits. 


MONEY CLIP 


■ A 0.1 percentage- 
point increase in 
the index of leading 
indicators boosted 
hopes for a shorter 
recession, but 
then along came 
new unemployment 
figures. 

■ 1990 growth in 
wages, salaries and 
benefits: 4.9% 

1990 increase in 
inflation: 6.1% 

■ 1990 wage in¬ 
crease for nonunion 
workers: 4.8% 

For union 
workers: 4.3% 



■ Households that 
expect earnings to 
rise within the next 
six months: 19% 

■ Average real 
disposable personal 
income, 1990: 
$11,508 

Decline since 
1989: 0.2% 

■ Consumer 
confidence index, 
January 1991: 54 
January 1990: 106.5 

■ White House fore¬ 
cast of 1991 budget 
deficit per taxpayer: 
$2,595 (war costs 
not included) 


By Gordon Witkin and 
Linda Robinson 


U.S.News & World Report, February n, 1991 















“Times are leaner so I was 
thinking aboutways to save money 



“I figuted we could always 
cut comers cn credit checks 
“Then it bit me. 

“In lean times, that’s the last 
thing yon vrant to cut.” 


D&B, now more than ever. 

When business slows down, your 
credit department should be in high 
gear. Learning all it can about your cus¬ 
tomers’ financial health, which is so 
critical to your own. 

You need the freshest credit infor¬ 
mation you can get, and we have it 
at Dun & Bradstreet. 

We keep tabs on millions of Amer¬ 
ican companies, and we update our 


files 500,000 times a day Our Business 
Information Report gives you details you 
could never dig up on your own. Real¬ 
time payment records, out-of-state liens 
and lawsuits, personal histories of a 
company’s principals, and more. 

We can also help you with a highly 
flexible Account Review Service that 
alerts you to selective changes in a cus¬ 
tomer’s status. So as soon as we learn 
something, you will too. 

If there’s anything you can’t afford 


right now, it’s for a customer’s problems 
to become your problems. Which 
makes a Dun & Bradstreet report very 
affordable indeed. 

lb learn more about how Dun & 
Bradstreet can help you, call us at 
1-800-234-DUNS. 


Dun & Bradstreet 


The fine art of managing risk. 


Dun&Bradstreet Information Services 













A promise to keep a disabling injury from burting tbem in tbe pocketbook. 


A promise to make something like braces for tbe kids little more tban paperwork. 


A promise to make all tbe bours tbey put in now, pay off later. 


Nothing hinds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 
we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 

m _ 

MassMutual 







DISPATCHES 


DATELINE 



■ Up close Bystanders gathered 
around a virtually intact Scud mis¬ 
sile, minus its warhead, which land¬ 
ed in a Riyadh street last week. It 
looked surprisingly clumsy. The 
modifications by the Iraqis to dou¬ 
ble the Scud’s range look like they 
were done in a backyard auto-body 
repair shop. When the Scud is fired, 
the crude welding cracks and the ve¬ 
hicle distorts. “And this is the thing 
that’s been keeping us up nights?” 
asked one U.S. officer. “What a 
piece of junk.” 

■ Over there The BBC has given 
local disc jockeys a list of 66 records 
deemed unsuitable for airing during 
the war. Included are John Len¬ 
non’s “Give Peace a Chance,” Lu¬ 
lu’s “Boom Bang-A-Bang,” the 
Doors’ “Light My Fire” and Eric 
Clapton’s “I Shot the Sheriff.” 

■ What’s in a name? At an air base 
in Saudi Arabia’s Eastern Province, 
a young sergeant wears a tag bearing 
a famous name: Schwarzkopf. 
“That’s a good name in this the¬ 
ater,” says a new arrival. “A good 
name in any theater, sir,” replies the 
soldier. Is Sgt. Eric Schwarzkopf kin 
to Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
CINC U.S. Central Command? 

“Yes sir, second cousins.” Does it 
mean special privileges? “No sir, if 
anything, probably the opposite. The 
general doesn’t operate that way.” 

■ Changing times In the ’60s, the 
Ann Arbor campus of the University 
of Michigan rang with shouts of 
“Hell no, we won’t go!” Now, The 
Michigan Daily has run an editorial 
headlined “Bring Back the Draft.” 
Calling the war “unjust,” the student 
paper nevertheless argues “that the 
poor and people of color” are doing 
most of the fighting. In an oddly in¬ 
clusive, politically correct spirit, the 
editors urge conscription of “wom¬ 
en, gay men and lesbians, college 
students, and those, like Vice Presi¬ 
dent Quayle, who were affluent 
enough to dodge combat duty.” 


EXILE ON STATE STREET 

CHICAGO’S NORTH SIDE —Peter Jasim, a lanky 27-year-old geologist, sips tea 
from a plastic-foam cup and argues about the gulf war with a dozen other 
cigarette-smoking men at the Assyrian American Association hall. Nowhere in 
America does the war with Iraq hit closer to home; after all, for Jasim and many of 
his friends, Iraq once was home. 

He points to two murals on the wall, of figures in gold robes with spiky 
Babylonian beards and wings sprouting from their backs. They are malakhe, he 
says, the guardian angels whose images once adorned the temples of the ancient 
Assyrian rulers of Mesopotamia, Jasim’s ancestors. On the wall between the 
angels, on a big-screen TV tuned to CNN, looms the grainy image of Mesopota¬ 
mia’s latest ruler, Saddam 
Hussein. 

The Assyrians of Iraq, whom 
their American cousins number 
at about 850,000, are an op¬ 
pressed minority— like the 
Kurds, only more so, because 
they are not even Muslims. The 
ancient Assyrians ruled the 
Beth-Nahrain, the land be¬ 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, from about 1100 B.C. to 
612 B.C., when their empire fell 
to civil war and foreign inva¬ 
sion. Converted to Christianity 
in the first century A.D., reputedly by the apostle Thomas, one of Jesus’s Twelve, 
they have been persecuted ever since. Among Kurdish rebels killed in Saddam 
Hussein’s notorious chemical gas attacks during the Iran-Iraq War were several 
hundred Assyrian nationalists. Assyrians speak an Aramaic tongue closer to Hebrew 
than to Arabic. Like many of his fellow nationals, Jasim hates Hussein, though he 
also has plenty of anger to direct at Jews, whom he somehow also blames for the war. 

An earlier wave of Assyrians came to America after World War I, when 
mountain-dwelling Assyrians joined Allied forces on the promise of an independent 
homeland. But the Allies broke their promise, and countless Assyrians were 
massacred by Turks. Survivors scattered throughout the Middle East and around the 
world. Some made it to Chicago, where a community of 60,000, the nation’s largest 
Assyrian population, now thrives. Offspring of the earlier immigrants tend to favor 
the gulf war, hoping that America will create an autonomous Assyrian state —the 
first in 2,600 years. “A Christian presence in that region would be a stabilizing 
influence,” argues Assyrian-American John Nimrod, a former Illinois state senator. 

More recent immigrants share the dream of independence. But they fear a repeat 
of past betrayal and cannot stomach war with a country in which friends and 
relatives still live. Isaac Toma, who left Iraq in 1973, owns Ashur’s Sports Lounge on 
Clark Street, where Assyrians and Mexicans drank Old Style beer one recent 
evening while hanging out around a pool table. Toma says he cried as he saw 
television reports of bombs dropping near his old Baghdad neighborhood. “We want 
Saddam out,” he insists, “but not at this price.” 

The Assyrian dilemma is well illustrated in Peter Jasim’s own family. In a twisted 
version of an old Hollywood Civil War movie, Jasim has Iraqi cousins in Hussein’s 
military on the Kuwaiti front, and American cousins in the U.S. Army in Saudi 
Arabia. “We are people who are loyal to whatever country we live in,” says Jasim, 
pointing to Hussein’s image on the big screen TV. “But you can believe his family is 
not on the front lines. In this war, the Assyrians can only suffer.” 



Reported by Amy Bernstein, Joseph L. Galloway and 
Leslie Mandel-Viney 


By Paul Glastris 


u.s.news & world report, February n, 1991 










PEOPLE 


Just 

Published 



Stylebook for 
Writers 
and Editors 

U.S.News & World Report has just published 
the sixth edition of its Stylebook for Writers 
and Editors and is proud to offer it for sale to 
the public. 

This authoritative and completely revised 
reference edition is wirebound so that it can 
be used with ease. It is arranged 
alphabetically to provide quick and direct 
assistance, whether it is how to use 
punctuation marks, when to capitalize or 
when and how to abbreviate. The new edition 
also addresses the fine points of grammar and 
highlights words and phrases that are 
frequently misused. 

The U.S. News stylebook, which is available 
only by mail, will improve your use of the 
language, and U.S. News will donate a portion 
of the proceeds from sales to a literacy 
program. 

For your copy, send check or money order for 
$12.40 ($9.95 plus $2.45 for shipping and 
handling to continental U.S. addresses) to: 

STYLEBOOK 

U.S.News & World Report 
2400 N Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20037-1196 


Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBUSHER 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free, illustrated 40-page brochure S-69, Vantage 
Press, 516 W.34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 


j JOHN BARDEEN quietly opened the door to the modern electronic 
age. In the 1940s, he helped invent the transistor, the device that 
became the fundamental element in all electronics, from computers to 
telephones to missiles. For this, Bardeen received his first Nobel Prize 
1 1956. His second Nobel came in 1972 for what he considered his 
I greatest achievement: a theory of low-temperature superconductivity, 
which led to such technologies as the CAT scan. Bardeen died last week in Boston at 
the age of 82. 



JEAN-PIERRE CHEVENEMENT, France’s minister of defense since 
Y *' 1988, has resigned in protest over his government’s Persian Gulf 

jra Vjfl policies. A leftist with deep sympathies for the Arab world and equally 
deep suspicions about American leadership, Chevenement sought to 
JM steer President Francois Mitterrand away from joining the war effort 
in the gulf. Chevenement’s resignation comes as France has begun 
widening its involvement in the war. Pierre Joxe, who has been France’s interior 
minister, has taken Chevenement’s place. 

0 A. PETER BURLEIGH is reportedly due to become an ambassador, but 
he won’t be moving into an embassy anytime soon. According to State 
Department sources, he is the Bush administration’s choice to replace 
April Glaspie as ambassador to Iraq. Burleigh, a 24-year career 
Foreign Service officer, is deputy chief of the department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research and an expert on the Middle East. Though 
the two countries are at war, the United States has not broken relations with Iraq, 
and the embassy in Baghdad, while empty, has not been officially closed. 

■ DAN BLUE is the South’s first black speaker of a state house of 
representatives since Reconstruction. He won the majority Democrat¬ 
ic Party’s nomination in December, a month after another black North 
Carolinian lost a U.S. Senate bid in a racially divisive campaign. Two 
thirds of the overwhelmingly white chamber voted for Blue, and he 
took the oath of office last week. 

HAROLD “RED” GRANGE was one of the few living legends from the early days of 
pro sports. His death last week at the age of 87 conjured up images of the “Galloping 
Ghost’s” gridiron exploits, including his four touchdowns for the University of Illinois 
in the first 12 minutes of a 1924 game against the University of Michigan. Later, in 
more than a decade as a player and coach, Grange helped popularize pro football. 



Glory days. Grange at a 1925 ballgame 
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■ On Society 


By John Leo 


Don’t oversimplify date rape 


T he column in this space that has generated the most 
angry mail was the one of last October 8 headlined 
“Rape Is Not an Act of Bias.” With each new mail 
delivery, I was thrashed anew for succumbing to the famil¬ 
iar disease of male chauvinism. All this heat, I think, came 
from the collision of two very different views of rape: the 
traditional or biologically based model, which I was assert¬ 
ing, and the feminist male-oppression model, which my 
detractors rather vigorously insisted is the one true view. 

These two views of rape have different implications for 
policy and lead to very different assessments of the cur¬ 
rent debate over date rape. 

Here is the traditional view: Evolu¬ 
tion has left human males with a dubi¬ 
ous gift —a high sex drive directly 
linked to aggression. This link was 
once adaptive, or it would not have 
evolved, but now it is spectacularly 
maladaptive, which means that it is so¬ 
ciety’s job to break or weaken this link 
in each new crop of males. 

The quite brilliant Camille Paglia, 
author of the stunning and eccentric 
book “Sexual Personae,” made this 
point last week in a piece in Newsday: 

“Aggression and eroticism, in fact, are 
deeply intertwined. Hunt, pursuit and 
capture are biologically programmed 
into male sexuality. Generation after 
generation, men must be educated, re¬ 
fined and ethically persuaded away 
from their tendency toward anarchy 
and brutishness.” 

The feminist view of rape is basical¬ 
ly political: Men run the world 
through patriarchal power, and rape is an expression of 
this power and a useful form of control. If you think this 
is an exaggeration, take a look at the most influential 
book yet written on rape, Susan Brownmiller’s “Against 
Our Will.” Brownmiller studied under Herbert Aptheker, 
the historian who argued that the lynching of blacks in 
the South was a systematic way that all whites kept all 
blacks under control. She quite literally adapted this view 
of lynching to the rape issue: Rape, she wrote, is “nothing 
more or less than a conscious process of intimidation by 
which all men keep all women in a state of fear.” 

No mixed signals. Among other things, this preposterous 
view of rape is one with all the sex drained out of it. (“Rape 
is not an act of sex; it’s an act of aggression.”) Rape is not 
viewed as a problem rooted in male sexuality but as a 
problem of males deciding to oppress women. This theme is 
taken for granted in feminist writing, with woeful effect. 
Jane O’Reilly wrote last month that date rape “is not a mere 
misunderstanding of sexual signals but an act of aggression 
against a woman ... part of pervasive patterns of intimida¬ 
tion and denigration of women by men.” No hormones in 
this sentence either. You and I might think that some “date 
rapes” involve confusion, fumbling, mixed signals, misper¬ 


ception of male persistence as coercion, and perhaps the 
retroactive labeling of an unhappy sexual encounter as 
rape, but O’Reilly knows differently. No gray areas, please. 
Date rape, like all rape, is always, by definition, an expres¬ 
sion of male denigration of women. 

I think this is a rigidly ideological view that bypasses 
not only biology but complexity. On the date-rape issue, it 
leads to an unworldly rationalism. (“No” means “No,” 
the feminists insist, and men will nod in public if they 
have to, but privately they know that depending on con¬ 
text and nonverbal signals, “No” can mean “maybe,” 
“convince me,” “back off awhile” or 
“get lost.”) 

It also leads to an eerie demoniza- 
tion of males, as some of the current 
campus antirape literature shows. 
(One brochure literally depicts the 
male in devil’s horns and tail.) In both 
the traditional and feminist views, 
young males are seen as needing some 
sort of tutoring in restraint. But the 
politicized feminist view positions rape 
as a hate crime and divides the world 
into male oppressors and female vic¬ 
tims. In its most virulent form (i.e. on 
the campuses of many elite universi¬ 
ties) this is often part of a broad philos¬ 
ophy that depicts much or all male be¬ 
havior in terms of rape and violation. 

With this background, it is hard to 
judge the dramatic rise of the date- 
rape issue on campus. How much is 
genuinely criminal behavior by males, 
and how much is politicized anger and 
misunderstanding between the sexes? 
The clearest evidence for predatory male behavior comes 
from some fraternities. Here, the reports of group at¬ 
tempts to denigrate and sexually humiliate women are so 
strong and consistent that many universities are mounting 
campaigns to abolish or decisively change the character of 
frats. Away from fraternities and athletic houses, the evi¬ 
dence is far more ambiguous. John Taylor, writing in New 
York Magazine, is the first to include date rape as “a polit¬ 
ically correct” issue used against the same target of every 
other PC group on campus: heterosexual white males. 

Then, too, we have a devastating analysis of the date- 
rape issue done by Stephanie Gutmann for Reason maga¬ 
zine. This is a portrait of feminist academics, committed to 
the idea that date-rape stats are too low, producing deeply 
flawed studies with ludicrously broad definitions of date 
rape that force the numbers to rise. In one study, 43 percent 
of women “had not realized they had been raped” and 
redefined past sexual incidents as criminal. In Gutmann’s 
words: “The real story about campus date rape is not that 
there’s been any increase of rape on college campuses, at 
least of the acquaintance type, but that the word ‘rape’ is 
being stretched to encompass any type of sexual interac¬ 
tion.” More evidence and less politics, please. ■ 
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WASHINGTON WHISPERS 

ARE SOVIETS helping Iraqis to target Scuds? 
BAGHDAD disinformation trumpets three big lies 
DIM OUTLOOK for new gun controls 


■ Sharing secrets. Is the Soviet Union 
providing Iraq with critical intelli¬ 
gence? Although both the Kremlin 
and a senior Bush administration offi¬ 
cial deny the claim, U.S. intelligence 
sources say that Washington has data 
showing that the Soviet Union has 
given Iraq information it can use both 
for targeting Scud missiles and for 
concealing their locations from 
American spy satellites. The intelli¬ 
gence sources insist that the United 
States has information proving that 
Soviet advisers in Iraq have been tell¬ 
ing their hosts exactly when the 
American satellites are scheduled to 
pass over Iraq. In addition, the advis¬ 
ers are providing information on the 
technical capabilities of the on-board 
cameras. The Soviets have also re¬ 
aligned their own satellites in order to 
concentrate their photographic data- 
gathering on Israel and Saudi Arabia, 
the targets of Iraqi Scud attacks. 
Some U.S. intelligence analysts sug¬ 
gest that this information is being 
passed on to Baghdad. The Soviet 
Defense Ministry dismisses the 
charges of collusion with Iraq as “a 
provocative insinuation.” 


■ Baghdad bluster. The United States is 
secretly burying its enormous number of 
war dead on Crete; hundreds are killed 
in daily clashes between U.S. soldiers 
and their Muslim allies, such as those 
from Bangladesh and Pakistan; Israeli 
warplanes are flying clandestine sorties 
from bases in Saudi Arabia. These “big 
lies” are parroted constantly by Iraqi 
media in what Todd Leventhal, head of 
the U.S. Information Agency unit track¬ 
ing enemy propaganda, calls “a fero¬ 
cious war of disinformation.” Chief 
consumers are news media in Algeria, 
Tunisia, Jordan and Yemen, and there 
is also pickup by Soviet, Cuban and 
Sandinista papers. Iranians make use 
of the Iraqi lies and add their own in¬ 
ventions of Christian-Muslim clashes. 



Former President Jimmy Carter 

A little lobbying on the side 


■ Bad blood. A source close to the 
White House says that officials there 
are furious with Jimmy Carter for 
having mounted a personal lobbying 
effort to defeat last month’s congres¬ 
sional resolution authorizing the use 
of force in the gulf. The former pres¬ 
ident not only spoke out against go¬ 
ing to war but contacted scores of 
Republicans and Democrats in both 
houses to argue that the dispute over 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait should be 
settled by mediation. 


■ Spy reshuffle. Powerful congressio¬ 
nal Democrats believe the gulf war and 
the crisis leading up to it demonstrate 
systemic problems in the U.S. intelli¬ 
gence community, which is plagued by 
duplication and waste of resources. The 
lawmakers also object to the communi¬ 
ty’s cold-war mind-set and its continu¬ 
ing preoccupation with the Soviets. As a 
result, they claim, the United States has 
failed to develop assets that could pro¬ 


vide critical human intelligence in 
Third World countries such as Iraq and 
Iran — which is not surprising, since the 
Central Intelligence Agency has fewer 
than 20 professionals fluent in Arabic. 
The immediate focus of Democratic ire 
is William Webster, the CIA’s congenial 
director, who has lost much of his once 
strong support on Capitol Hill. Both 
those who voted for the resolution ap¬ 
proving the use of force in the gulf and 
those who opposed it were dismayed by 
what they say was Webster’s flip-flop on 
economic sanctions. In December, he 
told Congress that the sanctions would 
cripple Iraq in three to nine months, but 
a month later, on the eve of the use-of- 
force vote, he changed his mind. How¬ 
ever, the CIA director insists his two 
statements “are fully consistent. ” 


■ Unhappy anniversary. Gun-control 
advocates hope to use next month’s 
10th anniversary of the attempted as¬ 
sassination of former President Ron¬ 
ald Reagan and the maiming of his 
press secretary, James Brady, to pres¬ 
sure for new legislation. But insiders 
are gloomy about the prospects. They 
admit that with powerful opponents 
like House Speaker Tom Foley of 
Washington and Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Jack Brooks of Texas 
the emotion accompanying the anni¬ 
versary will be insufficient to win 
enough votes to pass even mild con¬ 
trols. One proposed measure would 
allow states to set waiting periods for 
background checks of prospective 
handgun buyers prior to delivery of 
their purchases. 


■ Back to the future. Soviet reformists 
fear that the Kremlin is preparing a re¬ 
turn to the era of the gulag. Since Mi¬ 
khail Gorbachev began releasing polit¬ 
ical prisoners, the population of “Perm 
35,” a Stalin-era labor camp on the 
European side of the Ural Mountains, 
has dwindled from 300 to around 15, 
including airplane hijackers, military 
deserters and one person accused of 
spying for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. But the camp director recently 
told a group of Russian parliamentari¬ 
ans that when he recommended the 
prison be closed his superior in Mos¬ 
cow vetoed the idea. The chilling expla¬ 
nation: “We may need it again soon. ” 


Edited by Charles Fenyvesi 
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No One Knows The Land Like ANavajo. 


^ In a place studded with saguaros, gouged 

by arroyos, and knee-deep in cholla, it helps to know Navajo. 

The new Mazda Navajo. A four-wheeler so 
tough and smart, the editors of Motor Trend saw 
fit to name it the “1991 Truck of the Year.” SSS 

How did the Navajo earn this prestigious honor? 
With a 4-0-liter V6 mated to shift-on-the-fly four-wheel 
drive. And an independent front suspension system that 
gives each wheel a separate axle and coil spring. 

In fact, the Navajo can make even the harshest 
terrain actually comfortable. 

Or as Motor Trend magazine put it, “Driver and 
passenger comfort is this Mazda’s hallmark. The Navajo’s 
interior is accommodating and well-designed, and the 
suspension sops up bumps like... towels sop up spills.” 

They went on to say, “The Navajo enjoys 


a significant cost advantage over virtually all of its 
comparably-equipped competitors. Despite this key edge, 
it boasts... a full spectrum of power-assisted amenities... 
sport seats.. .power disc/drum brakes with rear ABS.. .and 
four-speaker AM/FM sound system.” 

So go ahead and get to know the land. Take your 
family. Take your camping gear. And take the advice of 
Motor Trend. Take the Mazda Navajo. 

36-MONTH/50,00Q-MILE WARRANTY 
No-deductible,“bumper-to-bumper” protection. See your 
dealer for limited warranty details. For a free brochure on 
any new Mazda car or truck, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 


It Just Feels Right.® 



Motor Trend“Truck OfThe Year” 








THE GULF WAR 
















On Target 

How goes the war? By every measure, better than most dared 
hope. The allies own the air and fight tough on the ground 




W hen you look at what 

accomplish, we are right on 
ule.” Gen, H. Norman 
kopf, commander of Operation Desert Storm, 
radiated confidence last week as he reported 
on the progress of the war against Iraq. And 
day after day, Pentagon briefers backed his 
bravura with an impressive array of anecdotal 
evidence: statistics on sorties flown, 
selected targets destroyed. 

But the bits and pieces meted Out by the Pentagon 
to support Schwarzkopfs confident words have cut 
two ways. Some doubts have begun to fill the vacuum 
left by a lack of definitive evidence of what is happen¬ 
ing on a battle foueht from thousands of feet in the 


hundreds of miles behind enemy lines. 
' communications facilities had been tar- 
d, but Baghdad television was still on the 
air, beaming pictures of a confident Saddam 
Hussein in a crisp blue suit; Iraqi airfields 
had been pounded, but fighters could still get 
airborne and flee to Iran; supply lines to Ku¬ 
wait and command and control had been at¬ 
tacked, but Iraqi mechanized battalions 
still launch a series of probing assaults into 
Saudi Arabia, and Scuds could still be fired. 

If modern air power and precision-guided weapon¬ 
ry have created a new kind of warfare, they also have 
created a new problem in military public relations: 
How do you demonstrate success in a war with no 
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front line to move across a map and no 
outposts to seize? 

Last week, as the war entered its third 
week, some much more tangible mea¬ 
sures of success began to tell. Although 
only about 60 of Iraq’s 700-plane Air 
Force have been confirmed destroyed, 
the Iraqi Air Force showed clear signs of 
disintegrating as an effective fighting 
force. The true measure of success, com¬ 
manders said in effect, is what you don’t 
see: Iraqi fighters stopped even trying to 
intercept allied attack aircraft on their 
bombing runs. “In Washington, there’s a 
preoccupation with data,” said the Air 
Force commander, Lt. Gen. Charles 
Horner. “What you really need is mea¬ 
sures of success that make sense. How 
many of our aircraft have been lost in air 
combat? Zero. How many air attacks 
have the Iraqis made upon any U.S. 
forces? Zero. If the measure of our suc¬ 
cess is just how many aircraft shelters we 
put holes in, that’s just a body count.” 

Khafji and beyond. How air supremacy 
is translating into success against Iraqi 
troops on the ground is harder to gauge. 

But the Iraqi probing attacks into Saudi 
Arabia that began on the night of Janu¬ 
ary 29 offered some hard evidence of how 
vulnerable Iraqi ground troops are to air 
attack, at least when they come out of 
sheltered positions. The four separate 
battalion-size thrusts, which came 
through at three points along a 50-mile¬ 
wide strip of the Saudi-Kuwaiti border, 
were all turned back with heavy losses, 
largely as a result of fire from A-lOs, AV- 
8B Harriers and Cobra helicopters. An 
Iraqi battalion has about 40 armored ve¬ 
hicles and 500 troops. At least 33 Iraqi 
tanks and 28 armored personnel carriers 
were destroyed. The Iraqi raid into 
Khafji turned into a rout, with hundreds 
of prisoners taken and scores killed. 

American commanders said they ex¬ 
pect further raids by Iraqi armor in 
southern Kuwait. But 
they also said that’s 
fine with them. Since 
World War I, defen¬ 
sive strategy has been 
to allow an attacker to 
penetrate a few miles 
before counterattack¬ 
ing. Any temporary 
gains the Iraqis might 
achieve would be more 
than offset by the dam¬ 
age allied planes could 
do once the Iraqi ar¬ 
mor is out in the open, 
commanders said. Re¬ 
turning from a strike 
against Iraqi armor, Warthog. An A-10 is loaded with 30-mm tank-killer rounds. 


Marine Harrier pilot Lt. Col. Dick White 
called it “a turkey shoot,” with allied 
warplanes stacked up waiting their turn. 

A key element of the overall U.S. 
strategy, however, is to eliminate the 
larger, better equipped and more mobile 
Republican Guard, which is dug in in 
positions in northern Kuwait and nearby 
Iraq. Even the most successful attacks 
against troops and armor sheltered by 


sandbags and berms would be hard to 
judge from photoreconnaissance or sat¬ 
ellite imagery. “Probably, we will not 
know until the ground campaign begins” 
just how much damage has been done, 
said Air Chief Marshal Patrick Hine, 
commander of British air forces. 

In part, that is simply a practical 
problem. Cluster munitions dropped by 
bombers or 30-mm slugs fired by A-10 
attack jets do their damage by piercing 
a tank’s armor, loosing a hail of metal 
shrapnel into the compartment and kill¬ 
ing the crew and destroying the engine 
and turret mechanism. “You get a lot of 
mobility kills or internal destruction 
from one small hole, but it’s hard to 
quantify” from external observation, 
said Lt. Gen. Calvin Waller, deputy 
CentCom commander. The effect on 
troops and materiel of the B-52s, which 
are dropping as much as 500 tons of 
high-explosive and cluster bombs a day, 
is likewise very hard to read from afar. 

Occasionally there is clear-cut feed¬ 
back, as in the recent attack on a major 
ammunition dump containing more than 
125 storage revetments that went up in a 
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Taking cover. A soldier from the 101st Airborne Division, left, 
and troops from the 1st Marine Division wait to counterattack 
during the allied recapture of Khafji after the Iraqi invasion. 


huge fireball seen 200 miles away. Allied 
pilots also reported seeing a huge line of 
burning trucks too numerous to count 
stopped along the Baghdad-Basra road 
in front of dropped bridges. Allied air 
forces have successfully dropped dozens 
of bridges across the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes, cutting supply lines between Iraq and 
Kuwait. But, as is always the case with 
“interdiction” —the effort to isolate the 
battlefield —the results are indirect. 

The effect of the air campaign against 
dug-in forces may become much clearer 
this week. Allied air forces, still occupied 
with hunting mobile Scud launchers and 
destroying hardened aircraft shelters, 
are only now turning their massive fire¬ 
power on the Iraqi ground troops in a 
systematic way. As many as 3,000 sorties 
are being flown each day, but only about 
600 of those have been devoted to the 
Republican Guard. In the words of Gen¬ 
eral Horner, “There’s still a target-rich 
environment down there.” 

No flak. The collapse of Iraqi air de¬ 
fenses, however, seemed indisputable by 
the end of the second week of the war. At 
least 60 Iraqi fighters took refuge in Iran, 


and many other planes were being moved 
out of airfields and parked in crossroads 
and in villages to escape the allied attacks 
on hardened shelters. Allied pilots also 
reported a marked drop in the ground- 
fire that had accounted for all 20 allied 
aircraft lost in combat in the first 16 days. 
Col. Manfred Rietsch, commander of 
Marine Aircraft Group 11, said that sur¬ 
face-to-air missile fire from the Iraqis 
had become perfunctory. Fearful of turn¬ 
ing on their radars, which can draw fire 
from allied radar-seeking missiles, the 
Iraqis were simply shooting off the SAMs 
unguided, letting the missiles “go stu¬ 
pid,” Rietsch said. “I think the SAM op¬ 
erators have a certain quota to make.” 
SAM-hunting F-4G Wild Weasel pilots 
were detecting no radar activity whatso¬ 
ever on 80 percent of their missions. 
Antiaircraft artillery also fell off. 

The Iraqis have brought up portable 
early-warning radars to replace the per¬ 
manent radar installations heavily dam¬ 
aged in the initial raids. But with the 
destruction of the nerve system of the 
air-defense network—the regional com¬ 
mand centers where radar information 


is collected —such stopgaps can do little. 
Without effective central control, local 
units are on their own. Even if they can 
spot an approaching aircraft, they may 
not be able to detect or identify it in time 
and cannot coordinate their efforts with 
other air-defense units to advantage. 

The Iraqi ground thrusts—which Sau¬ 
di Lt. Gen. Khalid bin Sultan called a 
“suicide mission” — demonstrated that 
air strikes had not completely disrupted 
Iraq’s command and control network. 
The ability of the Iraqi leadership to 
launch assaults and the occasional Scud 
missile led some critics to question the 
effectiveness of the U.S. strategy. “If his 
radio and TV are still on the air, how can 
we take seriously the claims that the U.S. 
has degraded his ability to communicate 
with his troops?” asks Patrick Clawson of 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute in 
Philadelphia. “We see little evidence of 
poor coordination in the field.” 

The answer, Pentagon officials say, is 
that they knew perfectly well that Sad¬ 
dam Hussein would have backup com¬ 
mand and control systems. But even 
modest disruptions in battlefield com- 
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munications can be exploited. If forced 
to rely on less efficient backup systems, 
Iraqi commanders can be more easily 
confused by battlefield feints that create 
conflicting reports. Combined with at¬ 
tacks designed to pin down the mobility 
of reserves, such a strategy can be deci¬ 
sive. “If [the Republican Guard] capitu¬ 
late to air power, it won’t be because 
we’ve destroyed them,” says an official. 
“It will be because they know they’ll be 
unable to fight.” During the Normandy 
invasion in June 1944, Allied aircraft try¬ 
ing to cut off a counterattack by the Na¬ 
zis’ elite Panzer Lehr Division were able 
to destroy only five of its 120 tanks and 
about 200 of its 3,000 other vehicles. But 
by forcing the Germans to take cover, 
the air strikes stretched a few hours’ 
march into three days, by which time the 
Allied beachhead was established. 

Understatement. Some of the skepti¬ 
cism about the Pentagon’s claims stems 
from the very success and low casualties 
of the first days of the war, which led to an 
exaggerated hope that Iraq might simply 
collapse — and to disillusionment when it 
didn’t. Some is also the result of natural 
cautiousness on the part of U.S. intelli¬ 
gence officials. “The intelligence com¬ 
munity is as usual covering its backside,” 
says Democratic Rep. Dave McCurdy of 
Oklahoma, acting chairman of the 
House Intelligence Committee. If an air¬ 
craft shelter is seen on gun-camera film 
being hit and exploding, says McCurdy, 
“the intelligence community will say, 
‘Well, it’s damaged.’ ” Gen. Michael Du¬ 
gan, former Air Force chief of staff, says: 
“The Pentagon is not overstating its ac¬ 
complishments. It is understating them.” 

But some of the doubts reflect a deep¬ 
er gap between military and civilian per¬ 
ceptions of success —especially in the 
Arab world. The decision to proceed at a 
measured pace down the target list and 
not rush into a ground war may make 
perfect military sense, but it has already 
shaken confidence among Arab allies. 
Throughout the autumn the Egyptian 
press had proclaimed that the U.S. Air 
Force would be able to pound Iraq into 
submission in a day or two. “The situa¬ 
tion now is not as bright as we expected,” 
says an Egyptian diplomat. “Saddam 
proved that he can stand. Every minute 
this war goes on means growing sympa¬ 
thy for Saddam in Egypt.” The raid on 
Khafji was apparently part of these Iraqi 
efforts to score a political victory in the 
Arab world. But every such “victory” 
now is likely only to shorten the war. ■ 


By Stephen budiansky with peter cary 

in Saudi Arabia, Bruce B. Auster and 
Louise Lief in Washington and Gordon 
Robison in Cairo 
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The Air 


Hammering away. The flight director signals a NavyA-7 attack plane. For the first time, 
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Operation Desert 
Storm opened with 
the most awesome and 
well-coordinated mass 
raid in the history of 
air power. Tomahawk 
cruise missiles, 
launched from several 
different ships, all were 
timed to hit their initial targets at precise¬ 
ly 3 in the morning. Immediately after 
the Tomahawks hit, Air Force F-111F and 
F-15E fighter bombers and F-117 Stealth 
attack aircraft based in Saudi Arabia, 
along with Navy and Marine A-6E attack 
bombers from carriers 600 miles away, 
took advantage of the confusion the mis¬ 
siles created in the Iraqi air defenses to 
pound high-priority targets. 

B-52 heavy bombers, some of which 
flew nonstop for more than 12 hours from 
Barksdale Air Force Base in Louisiana, 
carpet-bombed priority targets in lightly 
defended areas. The sun was just begin¬ 
ning to rise in Washington when the big 
planes lifted off in Louisiana: It would be 
another 10 hours before House Speaker 
Tom Foley, found at a Brooks Brothers 
clothing store, would be summoned to 
the White House and told of the opera¬ 
tion. The B-52s were tracked on radar by 
three E-3 AW ACS aerial-surveillance 
planes and were accompanied on their 
last leg by F-15 fighters to ward off any air 
attacks. Tornado fighters from the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom hit airfields. 

Asleep at the switch. Navy EA-6B and 
Air Force EF-111 electronic-warfare 
planes jammed Iraqi air-defense radars, 
and F-4G Wild Weasels fired antiradia¬ 
tion missiles to destroy enemy radar an¬ 
tennas. Pilotless drone aircraft that look 
like real planes on radar and typically 
are used for target practice swept in as 
decoys to suck up surface-to-air missiles 
and cause the Iraqis to reveal where 
their missile batteries were located. But 
tactical surprise was so complete that the 
Iraqis, who had shut down most of their 
early warning radars in November in the 
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face of continued American probing, 
still had them turned off when the great 
air armada arrived. On the way to and 
from the initial raid, the fleet was refu¬ 
eled by some 60 tankers, including KC- 
135s, KC-lOs and Marine KC-130s. Then 
they returned again and again. 

The air campaign that has unfolded, 
with 1,800 American combat aircraft and 
435 from seven other countries flying as 
many as 3,000 sorties a day, not only 
shows the might and precision of West¬ 
ern air power, it also demonstrates the 
ability of America and its partners to 
control this unprecedented force to 
achieve allied military aims—while hold¬ 
ing casualties to a remarkably low level. 

If there was ever a scenario where air 
power could be effective, this was it. In 
Iraq and Kuwait, there is no triple-can¬ 
opy jungle, no Ardennes forest, and the 
weather is usually clear. The heavily 
armed Iraqis may be a formidable pow¬ 
er on the ground, but they are naked to 
air attack—especially when they come 
out of their dug-in positions. 

Strategic thinker. When Iraq invaded 
Kuwait in August, however, there was 
no detailed strategy to counter its ag¬ 
gression. Before he left for Saudi Ara¬ 
bia in late August, Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf worked out the deploy¬ 
ment scheme for moving forces to the 
gulf area to “deter and defend” against 
a further Iraqi advance into Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. He then turned to the next step: “I 
need an air option.” Schwarzkopf is a 
broad strategic thinker who has a vision 
of warfare that takes full advantage of 
air, sea and land forces, the advantages 
provided by American technology, and 
that refuses to sacrifice good infantry¬ 
men. He understands air power and he 
respects it for what it is. 

A small planning team representing 
each service, including logisticians and 
intelligence analysts, worked out an air- 
campaign plan. The planners looked for 
folks who had published studies in or¬ 
der to understand Iraq through the eyes 
of Iraqis. When the first draft of the air 
plan was done, Schwarzkopf told Air 
Force Lt. Gen. Charles Horner, his air 
commander, “I like it, this is what I 
want.” Horner fixed it so he loved it, 
too. The thing you want if you are going 
to bleed and die is to have the plan 
written by the guy who is going to exe¬ 
cute it so he is comfortable with it. 

The plan had four overlapping phases: 

■ First was a strategic phase aimed at 
Iraq’s command and control structure; 
the nuclear, chemical and biological fa¬ 
cilities that make the country a long¬ 
term threat to its neighbors; its military 


Waiting for their turns. Navy F-14s on the aircraft carrier John F. Kennedy 


installations, and the military-industrial 
complex needed to support a war effort. 

■ The second phase of the air campaign 
was progressively suppressing enemy air 
defenses so coalition aircraft could op¬ 
erate freely over larger and larger areas 
of enemy territory. 

■ Third was an interdiction campaign to 
cut Hussein’s supply lines and isolate his 
battlefield troops, especially his elite Re¬ 
publican Guard, so they no longer could 
move to reinforce troops under attack. 

■ The fourth and final phase would pro¬ 
vide air support to allied troops and ar¬ 
mor in a major ground operation by kill¬ 
ing enemy artillery, tanks and troops. 

Schwarzkopf then made a crucial deci¬ 
sion. He brushed aside the usual desire 
of each service to run its own air opera¬ 
tions and directed his senior Navy, Ma¬ 
rine Corps and Air Force commanders 
to plan a single, integrated air campaign. 
He said: “We are going to have one air 
commander and Horner is it.” Thanks in 
part to the Goldwater-Nichols law, 
Schwarzkopf as a unified commander 
had all the authority he needed to make 
sure everybody was playing from the 
same sheet of music. As a result, for the 
first time, all U.S. air forces are acting 
under a single operations plan and fol¬ 
lowing a single air tasking order. In Viet¬ 
nam, by contrast, the Air Force, the Navy 
and the Marines each operated their 
own air campaigns, making coordination 
difficult — and in some cases nonexistent. 

Cooperation. Integrating not only the 
different American air services but also 
U.S. and allied forces permits the coali¬ 
tion’s resources to be used more effi¬ 
ciently. Navy planes, for example, can 
refuel from Air Force tankers, and Brit- 


‘President Bush has a 
special appreciation for 
what airmen can and 
ought to do. ... The 
Pentagon is not overstating 
its accomplishments. It is 
understating them. ’ 


Ordnance du jour. On the USS Ranger 
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fine, powdery sand obscures the horizon 
so there are optical illusions that confuse 
fliers. A number of airplanes were lost in 
early training, and a few days into Sep¬ 
tember General Schwarzkopf said he 
wasn’t going to let his airmen fly below 
1,000 feet, saying “Get them up to a thou¬ 
sand feet until you come in with a plan 
and tell me that you have it in hand.” I 
wish he hadn’t had to do that, but I give 
him high praise for being in charge and 
understanding his responsibilities. 

The pilots practiced individually and 
in small groups, and they practiced put- 
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tack on rail yards, oil depots and in¬ 
dustrial centers near Cologne, Ger¬ 
many. A total of 34 planes were lost 
out of 1,763 sorties involving B-17s, 
B-24s and other aircraft. 

The Six-Day War, 1967: Israeli combat 
aircraft flew a total of 3,279 sorties 
against 28 Arab airfields, including 
H-3, an Iraqi base close to the Jorda¬ 
nian border. The Israelis lost 46 
planes and had 23 damaged. Only one 
Israeli aircraft was lost to antiaircraft 


however, Israel lost a to- 
15 aircraft, 6 in air-to-air 
nd 9 to ground fire. The 
if Israel’s other losses came 
inding support to Israel’s 
impaign. At least 31 Israeli 
killed. 

Operation Desert Storm, 1991: 

Through February 1, allied planes 
flew a total of 35,000 sorties, 50 per¬ 
cent of them combat missions, 
against targets in Iraq and Kuwait. 
Although air planners typically pre¬ 
dict that about 3 percent of the 
planes on each sortie will be lost, co¬ 
alition forces lost only 20 aircraft —a 
casualty rate of just .06 percent. 


by Douglas Pasternak 
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■. On the USS Ranger 


first time, all U.S. air forces are acting 
under a single operations plan and fol¬ 
lowing a single air tasking order. In Viet¬ 
nam, by contrast, the Air Force, the Navy 
and the Marines each operated their 
own air campaigns, making coordination 
difficult — and in some cases nonexistent. 

Cooperation. Integrating not only the 
different American air services but also 
U.S. and allied forces permits the coali¬ 
tion’s resources to be used more effi¬ 
ciently. Navy planes, for example, can 
refuel from Air Force tankers, and Brit- 
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ish Tornados or Saudi F-15s can fly with 
protection from Air Force EF-111 elec¬ 
tronic combat planes. 

The plan for an air campaign was new, 
but the military had been preparing to 
fight in the Middle East for more than a 
decade. In the late 70s, the focus was a 
possible Soviet incursion into Iran. Later, 
the issue was how to protect other gulf 
countries from Iran. Then the enemy 
turned out to be Iraq, which uses mostly 
Soviet weapons and tactics that every 
U.S. pilot has trained against exhaustive¬ 
ly. The planning effort brought along a 
generation of majors and colonels who 
had to think about organizing big forces 
and taking them to that part of the world. 
Those planners are now the commanders 
and key staff officers in the theater. 

Because the planners recognized that 
logistics were a major problem, particu¬ 
larly in the Persian Gulf, Central Com¬ 
mand had pre-positioned ships loaded 
with munitions, tents, lumber and other 
items that are the guts of what it takes to 
feed and support troops. The United 
States also stored trucks, ambulances, 
fire engines —the bulky support equip¬ 
ment that makes big operations run-in 
places such as Bahrain and Oman. 

General Horner said the Air Force 
had $1 billion worth of equipment stored 
in Saudi Arabia. “The pre-positioning 
program was our term insurance.” The 
Saudis knew they had possible enemies, 
and they constructed magnificent mili¬ 
tary facilities just in case, including doz¬ 
ens of air bases with redundant power 
and fuel supplies, and some very, very 
hard shelters for aircraft. We had 
AWACS aircraft stationed in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia for most of the 1980s, and there was a 
U.S. military training mission to teach 
their fliers and ground troops how to use 
the military equipment they bought. 

Lost horizons. When the first combat 
aircraft arrived in the Middle East last 
fall, they began training. Flying in the 
desert, you don’t get the trees and the 
rolling terrain we’re used to flying over in 
Idaho or South Carolina; the sand and 
the sky tend to blend together and it is 
hard to judge your altitude. And that very 
fine, powdery sand obscures the horizon 
so there are optical illusions that confuse 
fliers. A number of airplanes were lost in 
early training, and a few days into Sep¬ 
tember General Schwarzkopf said he 
wasn’t going to let his airmen fly below 
1,000 feet, saying “Get them up to a thou¬ 
sand feet until you come in with a plan 
and tell me that you have it in hand.” I 
wish he hadn’t had to do that, but I give 
him high praise for being in charge and 
understanding his responsibilities. 

The pilots practiced individually and 
in small groups, and they practiced put- 


MINIMIZING CASUALTIES 

Technology’s 
other payoff 

E ven more gratifying than the suc¬ 
cess of America’s high-tech 
weapons in Operation Desert Storm 
has been the remarkably low toll the 
air war has exacted from allied 
planes and airmen. Earlier fliers 
sometimes paid a higher price for 
mastery of the skies. 

Operation Cobra, July 25,1944: Total 
of 2,446 sorties against German 
troop concentrations in France to 


prepare for Allied breakout from 
Normandy. Planes involved included 
B-17, B-24, B-25 and B-26 bombers 
as well as P-47 and P-51 fighters. Six 
aircraft were lost to ground fire. 

Bombing Cologne, Oct. 15, 1944: At¬ 
tack on rail yards, oil depots and in¬ 
dustrial centers near Cologne, Ger¬ 
many. A total of 34 planes were lost 
out of 1,763 sorties involving B-17s, 
B-24s and other aircraft. 

The Six-Day War, 1967: Israeli combat 
aircraft flew a total of 3,279 sorties 
against 28 Arab airfields, including 
H-3, an Iraqi base close to the Jorda¬ 
nian border. The Israelis lost 46 
planes and had 23 damaged. Only one 
Israeli aircraft was lost to antiaircraft 


missiles. A total of 24 Israeli pilots 
were killed (8.4 percent of the total 
number of Israeli pilots in 1967), sev¬ 
en became POWs and 18 were wound¬ 
ed. The Arabs lost 469 planes; 391 on 
the ground, 60 in air-to-air combat, 3 
to antiaircraft fire and 15 to accidents. 

Operation Linebacker II, December 
1972: U.S. forces flew 1,945 fighter 
and bomber sorties and dropped 
some 20,000 tons of bombs, mostly 
near Hanoi and Haiphong, over 11 
days. A total of 26 U.S. aircraft were 
downed, including 10 B-52 bombers. 

Yom Kippur War, 1973: Israel flew 102 
aircraft in 11,223 combat sorties. In 
destroying 227 Arab planes in air-to- 


air combat, however, Israel lost a to¬ 
tal of only 15 aircraft, 6 in air-to-air 
combat and 9 to ground fire. The 
majority of Israel’s other losses came 
from extending support to Israel’s 
ground campaign. At least 31 Israeli 
airmen were killed. 

Operation Desert Storm, 1991: 

Through February 1, allied planes 
flew a total of 35,000 sorties, 50 per¬ 
cent of them combat missions, 
against targets in Iraq and Kuwait. 
Although air planners typically pre¬ 
dict that about 3 percent of the 
planes on each sortie will be lost, co¬ 
alition forces lost only 20 aircraft — a 
casualty rate of just .06 percent. 


By Douglas Pasternak 


Pinpointing the target 

Improved precision means that what took thousands 
of bombs and aircraft in World War II can now be 
done with the same probabilitvpf success— 
and far less risk to aircrews or civilians— 
with a single aircraft. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

ting together “force packages.” 
That’s when F-15 fighters provide 
air cover, and jammers and Wild 
Weasels knock out communica¬ 
tions and radar so bombers like the 
F-lll can do their thing. The plan 
was set up so that after the Air 
Force came through, Navy F/A-18s 
and A-6s could take advantage of 
the same support. In a very com¬ 
pressed period of time lots of air¬ 
planes would be put on a target. As 
in football, you overload the zone 
so the enemy’s potential for shoot¬ 
ing down any one airplane is con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

General Horner also was train¬ 
ing his operations staff to orches¬ 
trate 2,000 to 3,000 sorties per day. 

The staff training and the flying 
training worked in tandem to re¬ 
hearse and tune the planning and 
execution of the air campaign. 

Strategic targets. The air war 
began, as planned, with massive 
direct attacks on strategic targets, 
those that have a long-term impact 
on the ability of a country to conduct 
war. They included radio and telephone 
centers, electric power systems, ammu¬ 
nition factories, military goods and pe¬ 
troleum distribution centers, command 
and control facilities and the enemy’s 
leadership infrastructure. 

Air forces are uniquely able to con¬ 
duct strategic operations. Before the ad¬ 
vent of air power, an advancing army 
would fight its way through opposing 
troops until it reached the capital, sur¬ 
rounded the city and made life miser¬ 
able until the prince capitulated or his 
hungry people threw the prince over the 
wall. Air forces, on the other hand, can 
attack the prince directly. That’s why 
General Schwarzkopf wanted the allied 
air forces to attack Iraq’s command and 
control structure: It links the nation to¬ 
gether, both militarily and politically, to 
make a coherent fighting force. 

The United States doesn’t, however, 
target individuals. There are lots of rea¬ 
sons why we don’t. One is that it is hard to 
find them. It isn’t that we are such nice 
fellows. In World War II, when we found 
Japanese Adm. Isoroku Yamamoto, we 
planned and mounted an attack to shoot 
down his plane. We do seek out key 
places where leaders work. You can see 
the antennas on the top of a headquar¬ 
ters building. If you take out the head¬ 
quarters, you not only take out the facili¬ 
ties, you also take out the people who are 
directing war operations. That reduces 
the organization’s ability to fight. 

The inability to process and ship food 


or continue making ammunition also 
has a long-term impact. Iraq is not a 
backward agricultural society; it is an 
industrialized and urbanized country 
with well-educated people. Some 10 
years of industrial development is being 
demolished, and Iraqis should see that 
their lives are being made miserable. 

The strategic plan started with about 
100 key war-making targets and grew un¬ 
til it included about 300. To compile this 
list, the planners start by consulting the 
so-called bombing encyclopedia that has 
been maintained for years with informa¬ 
tion from many intelligence sources and 
is constantly updated. Planners can look 
up where potential targets are located, 
and they seek strategic guidance from 
the theater commander on his concept of 
operations. Planners have to find out 
where the most important items are: The 


We are culturally 
impatient. We want a 
football game that lasts 60 
minutes and doesn’t 
interrupt “Heidi. ” We have 
a reputation of not having 
the stomach for tough 
circumstances. ’ 


objective is to take out the critical 
part of a military facility and not 
the part the enemy can deal with in 
eight days or eight hours. 

Planners use all the intelligence 
information available, including 
satellite photographs and commu¬ 
nications intelligence. They find 
academics and people who have 
visited Iraq recently, contractors 
who built things, a whole range of 
folks who have recent knowledge 
of military production facilities 
and nuclear facilities, for example. 
The planners attempted to find 
people who know about bunkers; 
they have talked to folks about 
telephone buildings, telephone ex¬ 
changes. New targets, of course, 
develop as the war progresses. 

Once targets are selected, 
weaponeers calculate how much 
explosive power it will take to 
damage them to the level desired 
by the commander. Weaponeers 
are specialists in the intelligence 
field who consider the air defenses 
and use tables and computers to 
calculate the size and number of 
bombs needed and the accuracy of the 
delivery vehicles required. Then the 
planes drop that many bombs and ana¬ 
lysts look at what happened. If the strike 
did the damage we intended, we move 
on to lower priority targets; if not, we go 
back and do it again. 

Some 70 people work on each shift at 
Central Command headquarters to pre¬ 
pare each day’s air tasking order, which 
often runs to 700 pages and details each 
air unit’s mission for the day. It describes 
the schedule of who goes where, their 
targets, what radio call signs and fre¬ 
quencies they will use, which radar con¬ 
trollers pilots are supposed to talk to and 
when and where they will refuel. 

The new precision-guided muni¬ 
tions—the “smart” bombs and missiles 
now carried by our planes —don’t 
change the doctrine, but they finally 
make it effective. In World War II, we 
never had weapons precise enough to 
carry out what was called “precision 
daylight bombing.” The level of damage 
the allies wanted to achieve was expen¬ 
sive, it took a long time and there were 
heavy losses. Now, for the first time, we 
bomb with real precision. 

The efficiency of the F-117 Stealth 
fighter, for example, gives it an effective 
striking power far out of proportion to 
the numbers of aircraft involved. They 
constitute maybe 5 percent of the combat 
aircraft in Desert Storm, but they did 
more than a third of the damage to stra¬ 
tegic targets in the opening days of the 
battle. And they were employed against 
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Preparing the 
battlefield 

Attacking ground tro 
such as Iraq's elite 
Republican Guards, 
a flight of three 
B-52 bombers can 
place 150 750-pound 
bombs in an area as small as 
1,000 feet by 400 feet or about nine 
football fields (3x3). To kill trucks, tanks 
and other armored vehicles in protected 
emplacements, allied commanders can 
turn to the Air Force's A-10 “Warthog" 
close-air-support aircraft, the Marines' 
AV-8B Harrier jump jets and the Army's 
AH-64 Apache helicopters. 


■ Harriers 

25-mm cannon ; 
can carry four 
Mavericks along 
either 10 


the most heavily defended targets. Each 
F-117 carries two 2,000-pound smart 
bombs that, as we saw on TV, can be 
dropped right down the air shafts of 
buildings. As a comparison, B-17 bomb¬ 
ers in World War II were workhorses, but 
if they had carried 2,000-pound bombs 
(which they did not), 4,500 would have 
had to drop 9,000 bombs to have the 
same probability of hitting the Iraqi Air 
Force headquarters as would a single F- 
117. Each B-17 carried 10 people, so you 
would have sent 45,000 airmen in harm’s 
way. With the F-117, one pilot can hit two 
targets. The F-105 used in Vietnam was 
more accurate than the B-17, but it would 
have taken 95 missions by F-105s with two 
2,000-pound bombs apiece to achieve the 
same probability of kill as one F-117. 

The stealth characteristics of the F-117 
make it even more efficient. Because it is 
designed to elude a whole range of elec¬ 
tronic sensors, it is very difficult 
for fighters and antiaircraft bat¬ 
teries to find and kill. Stealth 
characteristics defeat defenses at 
virtually every step. Defenses 
have to acquire a target, identify 
it, track it and hand it off to mis¬ 
sile-firing batteries or intercept 
aircraft. The batteries or inter¬ 
ceptors then have to lock onto 
the target and fire a missile at it. 

As the Stealth plane gets closer 
to its target, the defensive radars 
have smaller, less powerful ra¬ 
dars that have more trouble see¬ 
ing the plane. As a result, the 
Stealth does not need the big 


support package of air-to-air fighters 
and jammers to get through. When you 
send out a Stealth fighter the pilot prob¬ 
ably refuels en route to the target and 
then he goes in alone, so virtually every 
mission attacks a key enemy target. Oth¬ 
er attacks may consist of 50 percent at¬ 
tack aircraft accompanied by 50 percent 
support aircraft. 

Air supremacy. The second part of the 
air campaign involved the suppression of 
air defenses and ran parallel with the 
first. It’s designed to give our forces air 
superiority. Air superiority is not an end 
in itself; it is the condition that permits 
friendly forces to conduct military opera¬ 
tions in the air, on the ground and at sea 
without undue interference by the ene¬ 
my. The ultimate in air superiority —air 
supremacy —simply means the virtual 
absence of enemy air activity anywhere in 
the theater. General Horner declared air 


supremacy on January 30. The low losses 
of combat aircraft show how successful 
thi s campaign has been. Now the coali¬ 
tion is able to maintain combat air patrols 
over Baghdad and to do armed recon¬ 
naissance in the Iraqi Scud-firing areas. 

During the fall, allied forces repeated¬ 
ly tested the Iraqi air defenses. F-15s, 
Tornadoes and F-18s would head toward 
Iraq at high speed (500-750 mph), then 
turn just before crossing the border. An 
RC-135 reconnaissance plane would 
monitor radar and communications sig¬ 
nals for the Iraqi response. Finally, in 
November, the Iraqis turned off their 
radars so we couldn’t continue to learn 
about their system. In fact, they still had 
most of their radars turned off on the 
night of the initial attack, showing how 
much the attack surprised them. The 
first time many Iraqi military leaders 
learned they were under attack was 
when somebody dropped bombs 
on them. 

The Iraqi Air Force, the sixth 
largest and most expensive air 
force in the world, collapsed on 
January 26 after producing noth¬ 
ing for its nation, either defen¬ 
sively or offensively. When the 
Iraqis didn’t fight in the air, there 
were concerns that they might 
employ some kind of subterfuge, 
perhaps a mass suicide raid like 
the Tet Offensive with 40 to 50 
planes, possibly carrying either 
chemical weapons against troops 
or civilians, or Exocet missiles 
against coalition ships. As a re- 



Fly 1,200 miles for a camel. They signify visits to Iraq. 
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suit, a focused operation began to sys¬ 
tematically destroy the reinforced shel¬ 
ters where the fighters were protected. 
With blueprints showing their weak 
points, the bunkers were attacked by la¬ 
ser-guided 1-2000 bombs —2,000-pound 
bombs with hardened cases and delayed- 
action fuses so they can penetrate several 
feet of concrete before they explode. 

The Iraqis thought their shelters were 
invincible. Saddam had told his people 
and his Air Force that these bunkers and 
the aircraft they protected were invulner¬ 
able — even to a nuclear attack. They can 
be destroyed with one hit. Shelter-bust¬ 


ing operations began on January 25, and 
Iraqi planes began fleeing to Iran the 
next day. It seems clear to me that they 
are defectors. There is no pattern to show 
it’s organized. At least two of the fighters, 
in fact, ran out of fuel and crashed. Oth¬ 
ers have been towed into villages and 
fields in Iraq to get them away from the 
bombing because the Iraqis know we do 
not bomb populated areas. 

The weather and the Scud attacks 
were the only hitches in the first part of 
the air campaign. Because Scuds were 
not a military threat —and General 
Schwarzkopf continues to emphasize 
this judgment —inadequate attention 
may have been paid to them in the first 
few days of the war. A soldier in Saudi 
Arabia has less chance of being killed 
by a Scud than of being run over by a 
truck. But Scuds are terror weapons; 
they pose a political and psychological 


threat. One going off in a civilian neigh¬ 
borhood is a great reminder of the uni¬ 
versal truth that wars are conducted for 
political purposes. Finding the Scuds di¬ 
verted about 1,500 sorties that would 
have gone into strategic bombing, in¬ 
creasing the time required to complete 
the strategic campaign by about three 
to five days. With control of the skies, 
the coalition air forces are doing armed 
reconnaissance —flying around in 
known Scud launch areas and then at¬ 
tacking the launchers at night. 

The power is off. Today, the strategic 
campaign and the suppression of enemy 
air defenses are largely complete. The 
Iraqi nuclear, biological and chemical 


plants have been destroyed. At one 
point, for example, the nuclear facilities 
were attacked by waves of F-16 fight¬ 
ers —12 to 15 flights of four aircraft each. 
When our planes shut down part of Iraq’s 
electric grid, the Iraqis elected to turn the 
rest of it off so we wouldn’t destroy it all. 
Now Iraq, a modern country where 70 
percent of the people live in cities, is 
forced to operate without electricity. 

The third phase of the air campaign 
is cutting enemy supply lines and isolat¬ 
ing the battlefield. This is an attempt to 
reduce or terminate the flow of supplies 
to armies in the field and to make it 
very difficult for an enemy to move his 
mobile reserves. Allied fighters and 
bombers have cut roads and railroad 
bridges across the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, they are taking out fuel and fuel 
distribution systems so that while Iraq’s 
mobile units may be able to move once, 


they won’t be able to launch a counter¬ 
attack, and we are trying to destroy 
tanks and trucks, the stuff on which ar¬ 
mies run. We are trying to reduce am¬ 
munition caches. A good hit on ammu¬ 
nition usually creates a secondary 
explosion that ultimately destroys most 
of it. One ammunition dump exploded 
so spectacularly that the flash was seen 
200 miles away in Saudi Arabia. It ap¬ 
pears to have been one of the largest 
nonnuclear man-made explosions ever. 

The Republican Guard, Iraq’s elite re¬ 
serve force located mostly near Basra, is 
now being erased as a military force. 
During the Iran-Iraq War, Guard units 
conducted division-size night move¬ 
ments into battle that covered 
more than 100 kilometers, an 
impressive ground-combat 
operation. But today, the 
Guard is pinned down by aeri¬ 
al attack, immobilizing it just 
as Germany’s reserve troops 
were interdicted by air from 
moving against the Normandy 
invasion in 1944. The Guard is 
being constantly attacked by 
several types of aircraft, in¬ 
cluding B-52s, each of which 
can lay down a lethal carpet of 
51 bombs (500 or 750 pounds 
apiece). It is being pounded so 
hard that a column of tanks 
and trucks recently tried to es¬ 
cape. A flight of B-52s already 
in the air was diverted to 
smash the column, the first 
time the heavy bombers have 
ever been sent against moving 
targets, a great testimony to 
the coalition’s command and 
control system. 

With B-52s, the emphasis 
changes from dropping smart 
bombs worth $1,000 a pound to $l-a- 
pound dumb bombs. The B-52s position 
themselves by taking readings from the 
new Global Positioning Satellite system. 
They can place their bombs within a cou¬ 
ple of hundred feet of their aim point. In 
the usual formation, three B-52s drop 
bombs into a box that typically is 1,000 
feet to a mile long. The width of the box 
depends on its length and on the altitude 
of the drop, and is managed carefully. 

In an air war like Desert Storm, it is 
crucial for commanders to know which 
targets have been bombed sufficiently 
and which ones need to be hit again. 
Battle-damage assessment is done in 
several ways. The initial sources of in¬ 
formation, of course, are gun-camera 
videos. They are useful but are only 15 
to 20 percent of the equation. One can 
see the missile or bomb hit the building, 
but you don’t know whether there was a 



Maintenance. Ground crews work on an F-16 Falcon at an air base in central Saudi Arabia. 
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secondary explosion, whether it burned 
or what the result was. Photoreconnais¬ 
sance planes like the RF-4 are a major 
source of information. They fly over 
targets that have been hit to bring back 
detailed pictures. They can take photo¬ 
graphs at night, but they run into diffi¬ 
culties in bad weather. The RC-135, a 
reconnaissance version of the Boeing 
707, can listen to radio communications 
and watch for changes in radar signals, 
and the AW ACS watches for enemy 
aircraft activity. 

The current version of the old U-2 
spy plane, the TR-1, is useful for gather¬ 
ing many kinds of information. They fly 
back and forth along the border looking 
slantwise into enemy territory 
with synthetic-aperture ra¬ 
dar. It produces what ap¬ 
pears to be a grainy black 
and white picture. A good in¬ 
terpreter can tell not only the 
difference between tanks or 
wheeled vehicles, or between 
a fighter and a bomber, but 
also the model, and in many 
cases the level of activity at 
an air base or ground-unit as¬ 
sembly area. TR-ls typically 
fly for 12 hours and then they 
are relieved by other aircraft. 

They can be positioned by 
ground controllers in the 
most critical areas and the 
data they collect can be sent 
to air and ground command¬ 
ers within minutes. 

The Joint Surveillance and 
Target Attack Radar System 
(JSTARS), another modified 
Boeing 707, can see both 
Iraqi and friendly troop 
movements. Satellite pic¬ 
tures, called “overhead,” 
have been invaluable for years for 
long-range planning and watching what 
the Soviets are doing, in the strategic 
missile field, for example. But satellites 
are scheduled by God and Copernicus, 
not General Schwarzkopf. Each satel¬ 
lite typically swings overhead only once 
a day, so they are not very responsive 
to the swift pace of activity on a tacti¬ 
cal battlefield. They are nevertheless 
invaluable to keeping track of unseen 
forces on a battlefield and to planning 
precision bombing. 

The final phase of the air campaign 
will be close support of allied ground 
troops, if it comes to that. Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s game plan for combat has three 
strategic legs. First, he promised to bring 
Israel into the conflict to complicate co¬ 
alition operations. Second, he promised 
to strike a great blow with Scuds or 
chemicals or his Air Force —the surprise 


he has announced so often. Third, he 
promised to pour American blood on 
Kuwaiti soil in the “mother of all bat¬ 
tles,” as coalition troops storm his well- 
prepared defense lines. 

The coalition has used diplomacy, 
Patriot missiles and offensive action 
against the Scuds to turn Saddam’s 
first strategic flank. The collapse of the 
Iraqi Air Force and the inadequacy of 
the Scuds have turned the second 
flank. The third and last strategic 
flank —fighting on Kuwaiti soil —can be 
turned if the coalition remains patient. 
Indeed, it would undermine Saddam’s 
political, psychological and military po¬ 
sition if the Iraqi military and public 


believed the American ground attack is 
not likely for weeks or months. 

Ground support. So far, the Iraqis in 
Kuwait have not been hit hard by support 
aircraft. If they were, the ground cam¬ 
paign could start sooner and end sooner. 
With air power, it is estimated that it 
takes about 1,000 sorties to reduce the 
effectiveness of a ground division by 90 
percent. With 20 divisions, that could be 
done in 20-25 days, with some allowance 
for weather and other diversions. 

But there are doctrinal differences. 
Some commanders doubt the effective¬ 
ness of support aircraft if used indepen¬ 
dently. They want the planes and heli¬ 
copters available to support their troops. 

Ultimately, of course, ground forces 
need to go in and occupy Kuwait, with 
or without a major fight. That’s how the 
world will know Kuwait has been liber¬ 
ated. One of the indications that the 


Iraqi Army is sufficiently softened up 
for ground combat would be defec¬ 
tions—thousands of defections. That 
hasn’t started to happen yet. If the Iraqi 
Army had the same proportion of de¬ 
fections as the Air Force, we’d be with¬ 
in a few hours of seeing it collapse. 

As Desert Storm unfolds, it is clear 
that General Schwarzkopf is following 
the first rule of good generalship: He is 
fighting the war according to his plan, not 
Saddam’s. The Iraqi leader wants a long 
war because coalitions are fragile, and he 
believes Americans don’t have the stom¬ 
ach to last in tough circumstances. Hus¬ 
sein wants a broad war, a holy war with all 
the Arab nations against us. That’s why 


he’s tried to entice Israel into the conflict 
with his Scud attacks. And he wants to 
engage Americans in a bloody ground 
conflict. But Schwarzkopf holds the win¬ 
ning hand. The coalition has firmed be¬ 
cause of its leadership and its early suc¬ 
cesses; the focus has remained narrow, 
fixed on Kuwait and on Iraqi military 
power; and air power has set the stage for 
a large part of Saddam’s Army to wither 
on the vine before it has a chance to 
confront American and coalition ground 
troops on Kuwaiti soil. 

Still, soldiers, more than any other 
segment of American society, under¬ 
stand the price and pain of war. Sol¬ 
diers and their families are the first to 
pay the price—broken families, fright¬ 
ened children, turmoil, fear and blood. 
Soldiers also understand that peace 
must be earned and preserved. Peace is 
not passive. Freedom is not free. ■ 


TODD BUCHANAN DOD POOL 



Jammer. An EA-6B electronic-warfare plane prepares to take off from the USS America. 
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The 

Bear 

Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf 
knows soldiers and loves them, 
knows war and hates it 



The general’s personal quarters, in an alcove, 
just off his office, are neither large nor luxuri¬ 
ous; Spartan is the word. The night stand next 
to the bed is piled with books, magazines and 
a frame full of photos of his wife and children. 
One of the books is William Tecumseh Sher¬ 
man’s memoirs, sent to him by an old friend 
and classmate at West Point. It is well- 
thumbed and marked. One passage stands 
out: “Some men think that modern armies may be so regulated 
that a general can sit in an office and play on his several 
columns as on the keys of a piano; this is a fearful mistake. The 
directing mind must be at the very head of the army —must be 
seen there, and the effect of his mind and personal energy must 
be felt by every officer and man ...” The mind and personal 
energy at the head of Operation Desert Storm are those of H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, a general who knows soldiers and loves 



Soldier-to-be. With father, sisters in New Jersey 
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Bodyguards. In the face of guerrilla threats, the Bear needs round-the-clock security. 


them, who knows war and hates it. 

Norm Schwarzkopf is 56 years old, a 
four-star Army general, commander in 
chief of the U.S. Central Command. On 
Aug. 2,1990, when Saddam Hussein in¬ 
vaded Kuwait, Schwarzkopfs command 
existed largely on paper and in the minds 
of several hundred staff people at Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base, Fla. Today he com¬ 
mands more than 500,000 American 
troops and co-commands an additional 
200,000 allied forces poised on the Sau- 
di-Kuwaiti border awaiting the order to 
attack. Schwarzkopf and his 
staff brought this force togeth¬ 
er in the desert, planned and 
coordinated the mission of a 
polyglot multinational force 
and soon will command the at¬ 
tack that sends some 2,000 
tanks crashing into the Iraqis. 

If Desert Storm goes accord¬ 
ing to plan, senior Pentagon 
officials say, Schwarzkopf has 
a clean shot at becoming the 
next Army chief of staff. 

The largest American mili¬ 
tary operation since Vietnam is 
no ordinary mission, but then 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf is 
anything but an ordinary man. 
Regarded as hot-tempered 


and demanding by some of his peers, he 
is both a product of his times, turbulent 
and troubled, and a throwback to a more 
innocent era when the words duty, honor, 
country—not career—-were engraved on 
the hearts of graduates of West Point. 

The famous son of a famous father, 
Schwarzkopf knew from the age of 4 that 
he would follow his father to West Point. 
His father told him so, and he never 
doubted it. At the age of 8 he was de¬ 
vouring the letters his father, Maj. Gen. 
Herbert Norman Schwarzkopf, sent 


home from Iran, where he was building a 
national police force for the shah. They 
were long letters filled with fascinating 
accounts of the culture, art and politics 
of Iran and Saudi Arabia. His father sent 
for young Norm at age 12, plucking him 
out of Trenton, N.J., and permitting him 
for one glorious year to live the adven¬ 
tures of those letters in Tehran. Noth¬ 
ing — not boarding school in Switzerland, 
not the rigors of life at the U.S. Military 
Academy, not even 30 years of the pain 
and pride of an Army career—would kill 
the romantic who lives inside 
Norm Schwarzkopfs heart. 

A day in the life. On this one, 
Schwarzkopf is doing his best to 
follow Sherman’s dictum: He is 
off on a daylong tour of Ameri¬ 
can units, happy as a small boy 
to be free of the desk, the base¬ 
ment war room at CentCom 
headquarters in Riyadh, the 
endless meetings and confer¬ 
ences and phone calls. He works 
all day in Riyadh, and then when 
others are going to bed he is on 
the phone to Washington, which 
has awakened and is ready to 
talk to its commander in the 
field. Today, reluctantly, he has 



Patriot. The general inspects a misfired Iraqi Scud 
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Schwarzkopf’s commandments. The first is to minimize risks and save soldiers. 


' 



chosen to pass by the combat divisions now 
in final preparations for tank war in the 
desert. “It causes too much disruption, "he 
grumbles. “No matter what I tell them, a 
visit from the CINC takes time away from 
the job at hand; somebody always panics 
and starts painting the rocks and washing 
the vehicles and rehearsing briefings. ” 
Too bad. All the general wants to do is 
talk to his troops, to tell them how proud 
they make him, how proud they make 
America. So he goes instead to air bases in 
eastern and central Saudi Arabia. It’s not 
exactly the rear: Scud missiles 
drop in almost nightly and the 
general visits two Patriot missile 
batteries that duel with them 
when they come. “You are 
America’s heroes,” he says. 

‘You and your Patriots. ” 

He invites questions and does 
his best to answer them honestly. 

There is none of the forced bon¬ 
homie of a Richard Nixon. 

(“Where you from?” “Cincin¬ 
nati, sir. ” “Boy, those Reds are 
really doing good.”) Instead, 
there is straight talk. “When will 
we go home, sir?” one asks. 

‘You people were among the 
first to get here and, by God, you 
ought to be among the first to go 


home, ” the general says. “The day the war 
is over we are going to round up every 747 
we can get our hands on and start filling 
them up. ” He talks to cocky young fighter 
pilots just back from drawing contrails 
over Baghdad, disappointed today that 
none of Iraq’s remaining MiGs have risen 
to the bait. He singles out for praise the 
only man among them who has chalked 
up a confirmed kill in aerial combat. 

At another location, a proud logistics 
commander introduces one of his NCOs 
to the boss: “General, this guy is in 


Breather. Eighteen-hour days are the norm. 


Charge of seeing that every unit in the the¬ 
ater has all the latrine and shower build¬ 
ings it needs. ” Schwarzkopf pumps his 
hand and tells him it must be a tough job, 
with so many divisions on the move; a 
tough job that somebody has to do. Ev¬ 
erywhere he goes he patiently poses for 
pictures with the troops, and they pitch 
their cameras to their buddies to snap a 
shot of them with the Old Man. 

At lunchtime he spots a Wolfburger 
stand—one of 40 mobile roach-coach 
lunch wagons that dispense free burgers, 
hot dogs, french fries and soft 
drinks to soldiers in replace¬ 
ment depots, at the satellite 
phone-home points, at truck 
stops along Suicide Alley, any¬ 
where an army on the move 
pauses. Schwarzkopf lines up 
and waits his turn. Then he sits 
down at a picnic table full of 
newly arrived Army truck driv¬ 
ers, shooting the breeze and 
signing helmets between bites. 


Schwarzkopf has seen war: 
two tours of combat duty in 
Vietnam and as deputy com¬ 
mander of the Grenada inva¬ 
sion in 1983. He knows its cost. 
“Yes, I am antiwar,” he told 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

U.S. News. “A professional soldier un¬ 
derstands that war means killing people, 
war means maiming people, war means 
families left without fathers and mothers 
... People who watch Rambo movies, 
people who watch war on TV, some of 
these fellows who have never owned a 
draft card but are these great military 


analysts that we run into in our nation’s 
capital who write columns advocating 
war, they don’t know what the hell 
they’re talking about. All you have to do 
is hold your first soldier who is dying in 
your arms, and have that terribly futile 
feeling that I can’t do anything about it; 
that the life is literally flowing out of this 
young man and I can’t do anything about 
it. Then you understand the horror of 


war. Any soldier worth his salt should be 
antiwar. And still there are things worth 
fighting for.” 

Schwarzkopfs sister Sally says: “He is 
a very tender man, and he loves his 
troops. For him to have to make those 
kinds of life-and-death decisions is very 
difficult. He might hope he can save 
more lives than someone else.” He does. 
In a quieter moment he paraphrases 


A mud soldier’s general 
reflects on the risks of war 


A board his Pentagon jet 
to visit U.S. troops in 
Eastern and Central Saudi 
Arabia, Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the com¬ 
mander in chief of U.S. Cen¬ 
tral Command and the ar¬ 
chitect of Operation Desert 
Storm, shared his thoughts 
about the war against Iraq 
with Senior Writer Joseph L. 
Galloway. Excerpts: 


You’ve obviously spent 
some time trying to get in¬ 
side Saddam Hussein’s head. How do you 
read him? 

It has been the pattern of Saddam 
Hussein since he became a leader of Iraq 
that he is totally indifferent to the suffer¬ 
ing his decisions inflict on ... the people 
of his country. I do think that a certain 
amount of fatalism is in every action he 
takes, I think he considers himself a man 
of destiny, that his destiny is already set 
out, predetermined in some way. I would 
also tell you that we have several reports 
that Saddam is a very distraught man, 
that he has three doctors treating him 
with tranquilizers, which may say some¬ 
thing about his mental state. 

Is Saddam Hussein correct in thinking 
that the American public does not have 
the steadiness to carry through to victory 
in a lengthy conflict? 

I think he has totally misread the 
American public on this issue. As you 
know, we have tried very hard, continue 
to try very hard, to limit this to a military- 
on-military campaign, unlike Saddam 
who is launching weapons at random 
against Tel Aviv and Saudi Arabia, on 
the civilian populations-The Ameri¬ 

can public has been known to be slow to 
anger, but I think Saddam, in some of the 


acts he has committed, has 
done nothing more than 
solidify the support that 
the president has for what 
he is doing here. 

What about your troops’ 
resolve? 

Before the campaign be¬ 
gan, I reported back to 
Gen. Colin Powell based 
on my visits to the field that 
I have never, ever in the 35 
years I’ve been around the 
military seen a force I 
thought was more ready to go to war.... 
Their state of training is superb, their 
state of maintenance is superb ... their 
equipment is awesome. 

Are you being micromanaged at all from 
Washington the way some other theater 
commanders have been in the past? Can 
you be pressured to do anything that 
would needlessly cost lives? 

I am not being micromanaged from 
Washington, certainly not from the 
White House. I discuss my plans daily 
with General Powell. It’s an exchange 
of ideas; it is not an approval or disap¬ 
proval request at all. And no, I will not 
be pressured to do something that I 
think is militarily wrong. If I thought I 
was being pressured to do something 
that was going to kill thousands of peo¬ 
ple needlessly, I would make those 
views known. I am not saying I would 
disobey orders, I am just saying that 
when you get to be at this level, it is not 
a black-and-white, go-no-go situation. I 
think it is important to state that I am 
not under pressure to meet a time line 
or a deadline, and I don’t expect to be. 

One of Murphy’s Laws of Combat de¬ 
clares that no plan survives contact with 



En route to the Point 


the enemy. Has your plan survived so far, 
or is it still evolving? 

It’s changing, but it hasn’t changed ■< 
that much. The plan has probably sur- 1 
vived longer than I might have expected 1 
it to, but that’s only because the enemy i 
has chosen not to react. He hasn’t done 1 
much, so the plan hasn’t changed much. | 

Can you envision a clean end to this war? Is 
it conceivable that the United States and 
its allies could win the war only to lose the 
peace in a destabilized Middle East? 

That is something CentCom has fo- 1 
cused on from the first minute we start- J 
ed this operation. Some of the very re- $' 
strictions that we are operating under s 
today are the direct result of a con- 1 
scious decision to do those things in or- 1 
der not to lose the peace. I guess I 1 
would say that the end result of this war 1 
should be greater stability in the Middle I 
East, because it was the end of the Iran- 4| 
Iraq War that resulted in a grossly out- .jj 
of-balance balance of power in this 
area. Where you had one person who I 
was bigger and tougher than anyone m 



Airborne. Aboard his Pentagon-supplied 
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Gen. Robert E. Lee, musing: “The mili¬ 
tary is the only calling I know that de¬ 
mands that you kill those you love the 
most: To be a good commander you must 
love your soldiers; to be a good com¬ 
mander you must send them out to die.” 

Among the more than 500,000 Ameri¬ 
can troops in the Arabian desert are a 
number who are the sons of officers who 
taught Norm Schwarzkopf or soldiered 


alongside Norm Schwarzkopf, and some 
who are the sons of Norm Schwarzkopfs 
subordinates today. Most will tell you 
that they are glad he is in charge of this 
war, glad of his reputation for sparing, 
not squandering, the lives of his soldiers. 
John McGinn, a classmate of Schwarz¬ 
kopfs at West Point, has a son at Fort 
Benning who may end up in the gulf. “I 
feel really good that if he goes, Schwarz¬ 


kopf is running things. They’ll fight like 
hell, but lives aren’t going to be wasted. I 
just know that, as a father.” 

Schwarzkopfs own absentee father, 
long dead, is listed first among Norm 
Schwarzkopfs heroes. Herbert Norman 
Schwarzkopf was a 1917 West Point 
graduate who left the Army after World 
War I and took over and reorganized 
the New Jersey State Police. As its com- 


I else, and that of course is what has led 
to this confrontation. Assuming that 
this war ends with Iraq’s military 
strength greatly diminished, it should 
\ bring things back into balance. 

Tell me who Norm Schwarzkopf is. 

I really think of myself as a soldier 
who tries to do his duty with honor, serv- 
| ing his country. Contrary to what has 
been said about me, I have never had 
; any illusions of grandeur, of leading 
huge armies into battle, and I will con- 
fess that sometimes the awesome re- 
i sponsibility that is placed on my shoul¬ 
ders flat scares me to death. But I do 
recognize that is what I have been 
trained for, and that’s what the United 
: States has a professional military for, 

I and certainly a crisis is not the time for 

| me to be weak of heart or timid about 

! my responsibilities. All I can do is my 
I best, and when this is all over if I can still 
say to myself that I did my very best, 
f then that is what is really important to 
me. I love my country, I love my troops, 
and I dearly love my family and I miss 





I jet, the Army general flies to his troops. 



Vietnam. Caring for one of the wounded 


them a lot. I am not that inhuman that I 
don’t miss my family many many times 
every single day. But every time I do I 
also recognize the fact that there’s 
500,000 people over here who miss their 
families too and we’re all in this together 
and that helps me make it through those 
times when I miss my family. 

Who are your heroes? 

My dad. Albert Schweitzer. As far as 
generals are concerned, Grant, Sher¬ 
man and Creighton Abrams. I guess 
Chief Joseph would be another one. But 
there’s no one person out there that I 
would choose to emulate entirely. All of 
those people had different qualities that 
I would like to have, like to try and live 
up to myself. No one person out there 
has them all. If somehow I could distill 
all those qualities. 

What about your father, another famous 
military man? 

If you wanted to point to the ultimate 
product of the West Point of his day, 
that was my father. “Duty, Honor, 
Country” was his code of life. He lived 
that from the day he graduated from the 
Military Academy to the day he died. He 
was an honest man. He really did give 


me a set of moral and ethical standards 
by which I try to live my life today. [But] 
I never felt a sense of competition. May¬ 
be because in the pure military sense of 
the word my father would not be consid¬ 
ered to be a highly successful Army offi¬ 
cer. He was successful in the military 
police, in other walks of life. ... Yeah, 
he was a major general when he retired, 
but he was not the traditional Army offi¬ 
cer ... whereas that’s what I am. 

They say that none of us left Vietnam the 
same man he was when he arrived there. 
How did it change you? What were your 
best times, your worst times there? 

Wow. My first tour in Vietnam was 
probably one of the most rewarding 
years of my life ... It was serving a cause 
I believed in deeply. That is not to say 
everything was peaches and cream. 1 
came away from there bitterly frustrated 
by the bureaucratic bungling I saw start¬ 
ing to pervade the entire operation over 
there. I left in the summer of 1966 some¬ 
what concerned. Then I went back in 
1969-70 and it was entirely different. I 
spent my first five months as a staff offi¬ 
cer at U.S. Army Vietnam headquarters. 
It was a cesspool. I fought from the first 
day I got there to get out with the troops. 
Things were always different in the rear 
from the front. Even when I got out with 
the division, the Americal, I hated it in 
the rear. I never spent any time in the 
rear. I went out to my battalion and I 
never went back to the rear except when 
ordered; maybe one time to divisional 
headquarters. So there you saw the 
worst. It was the toughest leadership 
challenge I ever experienced. 

What are your ambitions for this war? 

What I want more than anything else 
right now is to bring this campaign to a 
successful conclusion for my country, 
and I want to do it with the absolute 
minimum loss of human life, and I ap¬ 
ply that to both my troops and my ene¬ 
my. If I can do that, then I will have 
done far far more than I ever dreamed 
of doing in a military career. That’s 
more than enough for me. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

mander from 1921 to 1936, the elder 
Schwarzkopf gained fame for his inves¬ 
tigation of the Lindbergh-baby kidnap¬ 
ping. That case spawned a nationally 
popular radio show, “Gang Busters,” 
hosted and narrated by Schwarzkopf. In 
1942 he returned to Army duty in the 
Middle East. After the war, he estab¬ 
lished the first U.S. military advisory 
group in Rome and then reorganized 
the U.S. military police in Germany be¬ 
fore returning home in 1951. 

That was the same year West Point 
was stunned by its first honor-code scan¬ 
dal, the year before the younger 
Schwarzkopf arrived. Many cadets on 
the football team were expelled for 
cheating, and Maj. David Horton, one 
of Schwarzkopfs roommates, says that 
that event had a significant impact on all 
new cadets. “The honor system was very 
diligently instilled in all of us,” recalls 
Horton, adding that this was one influ¬ 
ence that helped produce “a man of 
towering integrity.” Says Maj. Gen. Per¬ 
ry Smith, who knew Schwarzkopf at the 
academy: “When he says what is going 
on, it is what is going on.” 

Despite some unusual hazing because 
of his father’s fame, the plebe endured, 


excelled in the mechanical-engineering 
courses that are the bane of most cadets’ 
lives, was captain of A Company (the 
academy then assigned cadets to compa¬ 
nies by height, and at 6-feet-3, Schwarz¬ 
kopf marched with the tallest) and grad¬ 
uated in the top 10 percent of his class. 

Career track. The academy was not all 
books and grind, though. David Horton 
remembers sessions where the room¬ 
mates took turns reading aloud to each 
other: history, fiction, poetry. All of 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” for 
instance. Maj. Gen. Leroy Suddath Jr. 
says they would read accounts of histor¬ 
ic battles and imagine themselves in 
command in those battles. A favorite 
bit of verse was this couplet by an un¬ 
known author: 

Here dead lie we because 
we did not choose 
To live and shame the land 
from which we sprung 
Life, to be sure, is nothing 
much to lose; 

And young men think it is, 
we were young. 

A cadet as bright as Schwarzkopf, who 
does as well as he did in the engineering 
classes, is expected to select the artillery 
as his branch. Schwarzkopf not only 
chose the infantry, he led an under¬ 


■ 



Somewhere over the gulf. More dedicated. 


ground coalition that actively recruited 
the best and brightest of the class of 1956 
for the least glamorous but most impor¬ 
tant branch of mud soldiers. By night 
they nailed oversized replicas of the 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge to trees on 
the academy grounds —a reminder that 
the most respected decoration on any 
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better equipped troops than ever; they’re ready. 


officer’s chest is reserved for those 
who serve and lead the Queen of Battle, 
the ground-pounders whom all other 
branches of service are intended to sup¬ 
port. They succeeded so well that the 
artillery that year was reduced to select¬ 
ing the Class Goat, the last-ranked cadet. 

Schwarzkopfs choice of the infantry 


was the choice of a romantic, and it hard¬ 
ly pleased his father. “I think he thought I 
was never going to go anywhere; he was 
convinced the high-tech Army was the 
place to be. If my dad were alive today 
he’d be amazed that, as a mud-foot infan¬ 
tryman, I’ve gone from second lieutenant 
all the way to four-star general.” 

That success was not unlooked-for by 
others. Leroy Suddath recalls that when 
he and Schwarzkopf were on the same 
general officer promotion list, “I was 
concerned about how to be a good brig¬ 
adier general; he was concerned about 
how to be a good four-star.” 

Bests and worsts. Still, Schwarzkopf 
carries two nicknames that testify to a 
legendary temper. The headline writers 
picked up on one, “Stormin’ Norman.” 
His staff call him “The Bear,” and the 
modifying adjective is grizzly —not ted¬ 
dy. The general says that temper grew 
out of his experience in Vietnam, an ex¬ 
perience that he says encompasses both 
the best year of his life, in 1965-66, and 
the worst, in 1969-70. His first tour was as 
an adviser to the Vietnamese Airborne. 
“When they slept on the ground, I slept 
on the ground; what they ate, I ate. It was 
truly serving a cause I believed in.” His 
second tour was divided between a staff 
job at U.S. Army Vietnam (USARV) 


headquarters and command of a battal¬ 
ion of the Americal Division. “I hated it 
in the rear,” he says. “It was a cesspool. I 
went out to my battalion and I never 
went back to the rear except when or¬ 
dered, maybe one time to Division HQ. 
There you saw the worst; the command¬ 
er was living in luxury, his focus was on 
things like the re-enlistment rate. When 
I took over my battalion it was totally 
unprepared for battle yet it had been in 
battle; all they were doing was taking 
casualties, [not] inflicting them. It was a 
nightmare.” 

The nightmare was not over for 
Schwarzkopf or the others who came 
home from a bad war. “I came back to the 
United States and things got worse, be¬ 
cause somehow the military had been 
painted as the bad guy in this entire thing. 
When you whip out that question about 
what is Norm Schwarzkopf, what Norm 
Schwarzkopf is is an idealist. Perhaps it is 
immature, perhaps it is naive, but I do 
believe in the basic goodness of man. For 
this idealist to suddenly come home and 
have his country blame him in some way 
for it all turning out wrong just did not 
compute. We all carry scars from Viet¬ 
nam, and those scars will never go away.” 

Schwarzkopf dates his famous tem¬ 
per from that time. “The first time I 
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ever really lost my temper was in a situ¬ 
ation at Due Co. I had wounded Viet¬ 
namese laying on the ground who des¬ 
perately needed air evacuation, and I 
had helicopters flying all over the place 
with VIPs in them and I couldn’t get 
the helicopters on the ground to get the 
wounded out of there. I can still re¬ 
member it to this day, because I was 
yelling profanities over the airwaves. I 
can remember subsequently getting 
back to the States and suddenly I would 
lose my temper. How shocked I was; it 
had never happened before. I want to 
say that I do not get mad at people; I 
get mad at things that happen; I get 
mad at betrayal of trust; I get angry at 
lack of consideration for the soldiers. 
And contrary to what’s been said, I do 
not throw things. If somebody happens 
to be in my burst radius when I go off, I 
make very sure they understand it’s not 
them I am angry at. Having said that, 
anytime a guy who’s 6-foot-3 and 
weighs 240 pounds and wears four stars 
loses his temper, everybody runs for 
cover. I recognize that, but I don’t think 
I’m abusive. There’s a difference.” 

Along the way to the top Schwarzkopf 
commanded troops at every level from 
platoon to division, doing his best to stay 
out of rear areas and get out of them 
whenever he could. He hated driving a 
desk in the Pentagon so much, says one 
friend, that in 1974 he volunteered for 
deputy command of a brigade in Alaska 
that no one else wanted. “He loved it,” 
the friend says. “Anything to get out of 
the building and get a command.” 

When this war is over, does Norm 
Schwarzkopf have ambitions? He grins. 
“Yeah, I have an ambition to be one of 
the world’s greatest salmon fishermen. 
I’d love to be a champion skeet shooter. 
I’d love to be known across the country 
for having some of the best bird dogs 
known to man. I want to be a good fa¬ 
ther, in every sense of that word.” 

Whatever else he is, the American 
commander in chief in the Arabian des¬ 
ert is easily the most complex simple 
soldier wearing the uniform today. His 
country, and his friends, have placed 
the lives of their sons and daughters in 
his hands. He may be forced to send 
them in harm’s way, but Norm Schwarz¬ 
kopf is determined that they will go only 
when all the odds are in their favor, and 
with all the firepower and all the free¬ 
dom of action they need to achieve vic¬ 
tory. God may have mercy on the com¬ 
mander who needlessly wastes even one 
of those lives. The Bear won’t. ■ 


By Joseph L. Galloway in Saudi 
Arabia with Bruce B. Auster and 
Doug Pasternak 


■ THE GULF WAR 

Top guns of 
Desert Storm 


In six months, America’s commanders 
have built a military machine from scratch 



With more than a half 
million troops, 1,200 
tanks, 1,800 aircraft 
and 120 ships, the U.S. 
Central Command, 
which is running Oper¬ 
ation Desert Storm, is a 
larger force than any 
assembled since the 
height of the Vietnam War. Six months 
ago it was little more than a theory and a 
computer war game. 

Unlike the other geographical com¬ 
mands—Southern Command in Pana¬ 
ma; U.S. Army, Europe (USAREUR) in 
Germany; Pacific Command in Hawaii; 
Republic of Korea/U.S. Combined 
Forces Command (ROK/CFC) in South 
Korea and U.S. Forces Command in 
Georgia — CentCom had no troops and 
no base in its assigned region, the Middle 
East and Africa. Its chief, Gen. H. Nor¬ 
man Schwarzkopf, was a four-star Army 
general sitting on an Air Force base in 
Florida with a staff of 700. In theory, 
Schwarzkopf had four service command¬ 
ers and their troops assigned to him. But 
most had their own bases and checked 
with CentCom only for the occasional 
war game or planning session. 

The rise of Islamic fundamentalism 
and the taking of U.S. hostages first con¬ 
vinced Washington that the United 
States should devote more military atten¬ 
tion to the Middle East. CentCom’s pre¬ 
decessor, the Rapid Deployment Joint 
Task Force, was formed in February 
1980. But no country would agree to host 
the command. “They wanted us to pro¬ 
tect them if things turned sour,” says one 
top commander. “They just didn’t want 
to see us before then.” 

Still, CentCom, formed in 1983, kept 
planning for the day when things finally 
went sour enough for America’s friends 
in the region to call for help. The call 
finally came when Iraq invaded Kuwait. 
It was answered by General Schwarz¬ 



kopf and his planners. “Hectic” and 
“chaotic” are the most delicate words 
CentCom’s chiefs use to describe the 
American buildup in Saudi Arabia. “[It] 
was like shoveling manure,” says Lt. 
Gen. Charles Horner, Air Force com- 


Boomer. Seeking to avoid the errors of 
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mander for CentCom, “as fast as it 
comes off, you push it around.” 

The commanders agree that the fact 
that Desert Shield worked at all is testi¬ 
mony to Schwarzkopfs foresight and 
imagination and to years of planning. 
But for much of the 1980s, CentCom 
planners seemed fixated on countering a 
Soviet lunge for control of the Persian 
Gulf and its oil. Iranian terrorism and 
Islamic revolution were a second favor¬ 
ite nightmare. But when Schwarzkopf 
took charge in late 1988, says Maj. Gen. 
Robert Johnston, chief of staff, “he be¬ 
gan to perceive that the real threat to the 
Arabian Gulf was Iraq, not Iran. And we 
l began to plan for that contingency.” 

The planning culminated in late July in 
a command-post exercise, or CPX —a 
computerized war game in which Sad¬ 
dam Hussein invaded Kuwait. Two of 
Desert Storm’s top commanders 
played —the Air Force’s Horner and the 
Army branch chief, Lt. Gen. John Yeo- 
sock. Three weeks later they were playing 


for real. CentCom moved to Riyadh, and 
the plan formulated in Tampa evolved 
into the campaign plan for Saudi Arabia. 

Not all of CentCom’s top officers are 
thrilled with the structure or its prove¬ 
nance. Several complain, off the record, 
that the command in Riyadh is “top- 
heavy,” “overly bureaucratic” and “a 
victim of the planners.” 

But the plan is working. “We have a 
detailed campaign plan,” says Lt. Gen. 
Calvin Waller, Schwarzkopfs deputy. 
“We have found that military options are 
too complex to wing it.” Waller and other 
CentCom brass say that with a good plan 
in place battlefield commanders will 
have what they need to prosecute the 
war, and there’ll be no interference from 
their bosses back in Riyadh. “Trying to 
tell a company commander what to do, 
even from here,” he says, “is pure folly.” 
To better understand how Operation 
Desert Storm is run, U.S. News reporters 
in Saudi Arabia interviewed all of Ameri¬ 
ca’s top field commanders. 


MARINE COMMANDER 

Walter Boomer 


T he top marine in Operation Desert 
Storm is a soft-spoken, introspec¬ 
tive man. “Marines,” says Lt. Gen. 
Walter Boomer in a slow North Carolina 
drawl, “are a lot smarter than you think.” 

The crude plywood desk in his forward 
command post is weighted with books on 
Middle Eastern politics and history; next 
to his cot he keeps a copy of “Grant 
Takes Command,” Bruce Catton’s biog¬ 
raphy of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. 

Boomer’s most important lessons 
were learned in Vietnam, where he 
spent two tours, first as a company com¬ 
mander in 1966-67 and four years later 
when he was an adviser to the Vietnam¬ 
ese Marines. “We made a lot of stupid 
mistakes in Vietnam,” he says, “mis¬ 
takes we’re not going to repeat here.” 
While others blame politicians or the 
media for America’s defeat, Boomer 
criticizes the military. The policy of ro¬ 
tating officers every six months so more 
officers got combat commands deprived 
troops of experienced leaders, he says, 
and “bordered on the immoral.” 

Boomer saw firsthand the cost of poor 
planning when his Vietnamese battalion 
was overrun; nearly half its members 
were killed during the North Vietnamese 
Easter Offensive in 1972. When Iraqi 
troops invaded the Saudi border city of 
Khafji last week, Boomer made sure the 
same thing didn’t happen again, and ma¬ 
rines provided air power and artillery 
support for Saudi troops assigned to 
drive the Iraqis out; 11 marines were 
killed in the fighting, and Saudi troops 
rescued 12 others in the city. 

As the Marine commander, Boomer, 
52, has a seat at the CentCom planning 
table in Riyadh, but he likes to run things 
from the field. “I have a two-star back in 
Riyadh who represents me; I’m on the 
phone to [him] four times a day.” He also 
has a direct phone line to Schwarzkopfs 
desk, and he calls the boss a few times a 
week. “If the decision is not one I like, I’ll 
call. But sometimes I just pick up the 
phone to cheer him up.” He phoned 
Schwarzkopf recently with word that the 
marines had captured some Iraqi POWs 
without a fight: “It’s always nice to have 
them give themselves up, so you don’t 
have to kill them.” 

In the last weeks, Boomer’s command 
has moved even closer to the front, to an 
unheated prefab warren of closet-size of¬ 
fices off a grim strip of highway. When 
the ground war starts, he expects to move 
up even closer. “I’ll be a few vehicles 
behind one of my divisions.” 
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GROUND COMMANDER 

John J. Yeosock 


T here ain’t nothin’ pretty about 
John Yeosock,” says Lt. Gen. 
Charles Horner, the CentCom air 
commander, about Lt. Gen. John J. Yeo¬ 
sock, commander of the U.S. Army 
branch of CentCom. It’s meant as a com¬ 
pliment. Homer says the only annoying 
thing about the mild-mannered Yeosock 
is his cigars, which he habitually lights up 
at breakfast. But that, apparently, is one 
of Yeosock’s few bad habits. “I eat when 
I’m hungry,” he says. “I operate on caf¬ 
feine, nicotine and adrenaline.” 

Yeosock looks it. Lean, 6 feet 
tall, with a generous, lined face, he 
is a Pennsylvania coal-country boy 
who succeeded through grit and 
smarts, not politics. But for Yeo¬ 
sock, 53, even getting into the 
Army was hard. Poor eyesight 
kept him out of West Point, so he 
joined the ROTC at Pennsylvania 
State University; in the Army he 
found his true love in armor. 

Yeosock spent much of his time 
in the 3rd Cavalry, and he says the 
experience taught him something 
about fighting that the entire Army 
now has adopted — the doctrine of 
“intent.” When tank platoons at¬ 
tack, he notes, they spread out to 
present a more difficult target to 
the enemy. But the platoons are so 
widely dispersed that they have to 
operate almost independently, 
each understanding the command¬ 
er’s intent but using its 
tive. “The cavalry is not a branch,” 
he says, “it’s an attitude.” 

Yeosock’s task is huge. As the 
commander of more than 280,000 
U.S. Army troops, he is responsible for 
planning and putting into place their 
tactics, their feeding, fueling, munitions, 
movement, support of other forces, 
medical and maintenance programs, 
schemes of maneuver, targeting intelli¬ 
gence and other support. “A continuous 
balancing and rebalancing” is what it’s 
all about, he says, making sure that the 
massive flow goes smoothly. The man¬ 
agement is mind-boggling, “like running 
a corporation with one quarter or one 
third of a million people,” Yeosock says. 

“It’s hard to talk about moving mil¬ 
lions of gallons of fuel, and we’re mow 
ing scores of millions of gallons,” he 
says. “If you use 5,000-gallon tankers, 
that’s 200 tankers to move a million gal¬ 
lons. And [for us] a million gallons is a 
small number.” 

The job of managing this move, and a 


looming ground campaign, keep Yeo¬ 
sock working 16- and 18-hour days at 
headquarters. “My predecessor in the 
3rd Army, George Patton, in the movie, 
rode around in a jeep with binoculars. I 
can’t do that. I have to see the picture 
in its totality. It’s a little bit different 
from Hollywood.” 

LOGISTICS 

William ‘Gus’ Pagonis 


I f armies really travel on their stom¬ 
achs, Maj. Gen. William “Gus” Pa¬ 
gonis is the moving force behind Op¬ 
eration Desert Storm. Since early 


August, when Pagonis became the 
Army’s chief logistician in Saudi Arabia, 
his staff has served 88 million meals, de¬ 
livered 152 million gallons of water, 
pumped 94 million gallons of fuel and 
distributed 236,300 tons of ammunition. 

Now Pagonis is facing his biggest chal¬ 
lenge so far —moving hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of U.S. troops, weapons and sup¬ 
plies to the front. “If you stand in one 
spot [on the main supply route],” he 
says, “every minute you’ll see eight to 10 
vehicles go by. That’s busier than 1-95 
coming home from the Pentagon.” Pres¬ 
ident Bush last week rewarded Pagonis’s 
efforts by nominating him for promotion 
to lieutenant general. 

In World War II the Germans lost 
battles to the British because of logistics, 
says Pagonis, 49, a short, intense man 
who spent two years as an officer in Viet¬ 


nam. “The Germans would attack and 
take ground and then have to go back and 
resupply. When they would go back, the 
Brits would move forward 
One U.S. official likens him to the leg¬ 
endary supply wizard Milo Minderbin- 
der in “Catch-22” who swindled what he 
couldn’t wheedle and traded for what he 
couldn’t steal to keep his troops happy. 

Each day Pagonis receives 200 or more 3- 
by-5 cards, written by everyone from pri¬ 
vates to generals, detailing the progress 
of their operations — from the delivery of 
20 transistor radios to a desert base camp 
to the emptying of a warehouse at a near¬ 
by port. “He’s created a quality circle, 
like Volvo in Sweden,” says Lt. Col. Dan 
Knapik, a reserve officer who usually 
works as an auditor and management 
consultant. “He tries to get the organiza¬ 
tion to solve its own problems.” 

When Pagonis arrived in Saudi Arabia 
during the first hectic days of Desert 
Shield in August, he and his original j 
five-man team worked out of the back of 
a four-door sedan. “When we first ar¬ 
rived we were inundated with trucks and 
tanks and ammunition, but he said if we 
don’t build a latrine for these troops 
we’re going to lose more soldiers to dis¬ 
ease than to war,” says Col. James Ire¬ 
land. “It was his first priority.” His sec¬ 
ond was getting some real American 
food to the troops. “Right away he set up 
a mess tent serving hamburgers, chicken 
and pizza. Now he’s got trucks all over 
the country doing the same.” 

For the massive move to the front now 
underway, Pagonis built six “5-star” 
truck stops along the main supply routes. 
“When you drive at home, where do you 
stop to eat? Where the truckers eat, 
right?” says Pagonis. “So that’s what 
we’ve built. Get a hamburger, use the 
latrine and get right back on the road.” 

CHIEF OF STAFF 

Robert B. Johnston 

** 

M aj. Gen. Robert B. Johnston 
joined the Marine Corps out 
of a sense of duty. But not to 
his native country; he was born and 
raised in Scotland. When he was 18 his 
family immigrated to the United States, 
and Johnston was naturalized five years 
later. One of the things he pledged as a 
new citizen was to serve his new coun¬ 
try, and Johnston took the vow serious¬ 
ly, joining the Marine Corps for a three- 
year hitch. He never left. “It seemed 
that I had a lot in common with ma¬ 
rines,” he says. Evidently. 

Today, at 53, Johnston is CentCom’s 
I chief of staff. This means he runs the 
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management structure that provides the 
information and analysis to run Desert 
Storm. “I like things to be exact,” John¬ 
ston says. “And I have a personal com¬ 
mitment to missions.” 

In Saudi Arabia, the mission is ex¬ 
hausting. “I don’t get out much,” he 
says. “My job requires me to be in this 
building more than any other staff offi¬ 
cer.” In the States, Johnston ran 3 miles 
and did pull-ups and sit-ups six days a 
week to keep in shape. In Riyadh he 
runs once a week, if possible. 

Johnston had been CentCom chief of 
staff for only two months when he got the 
call from Schwarzkopf to start moving 
f CentCom and its forces to Saudi Arabia. 
“I said to myself, ‘My God, how do we 
start doing this?’ ” Just setting up Cent¬ 
Com in Saudi Arabia required transfer¬ 
ring 700 people and all their materiel 
from MacDill Air Force Base in Florida. 
Johnston and other CentCom command¬ 
ers who arrived first found quarters 
wherever they could in Saudi Arabia, 
running much of the early operation out 
of hotel rooms. But Schwarzkopf feared 
they were subject to terrorist attacks, so 
they have found rooms and offices in 
Saudi government buildings, including 
an unused schoolhouse. Cloistered in 
their guarded quarters, there is little es¬ 
cape from the war, which for Johnston is 
especially personal. One of the first sol¬ 
diers to arrive here was his son, a junior 
officer in a Marine infantry battalion. “It 
makes the ground offensive operation,” 
he says, “a lot more personal.” 

AIR FORCE 

Charles Horner 


A ir Force Lt. Gen. Charles Horner 
likes to act as if he’s an uninter¬ 
esting fellow. Asked to describe 
himself, CentCom’s air commander says 
he “has no personality.” Then he smiles 
in a cockeyed way, and it’s clear the mat¬ 
ter-of-fact Iowan comes from the hard¬ 
working, hard-playing school of aviators. 
“A superb fighter pilot,” says Schwarz¬ 
kopf, “with a great sense of when to have 
fun and when to get the job done.” 

In Saudi Arabia today, there’s little 
time for fun. Horner commands and co¬ 
ordinates some 1,800 U.S. warplanes and 
435 Saudi, Kuwaiti, British, Italian and 
French planes in the theater. He attends 
a daily meeting at CentCom headquar¬ 
ters, but because the air campaign is 
closely linked to what is happening on 
the ground, he stays in closest touch with 
General Yeosock, an old friend, who is 
also his roommate in Saudi Arabia. 
“Sometimes there are difficulties 


working with different commanders,” 
Horner says, “but that is not so here ... 
There are no prima donnas among us.” 
Like the other commanders, he empha¬ 
sizes that they don’t spend much time 
talking to each other. Everything they do 
is run by “the campaign plan”: In es¬ 
sence, the schedule runs the war. 

Horner, 54, grew up in Iowa and grad¬ 
uated from the University of Iowa. He 
says he had always wanted to “fly jet 
planes,” and ROTC got him into the Air 
Force and flight school. He flew 48 com¬ 
bat missions in F-105s over Vietnam, 70 
more in a Wild Weasel, attacking enemy 
surface-to-air-missile sites. 

Last August 3, Horner, commander 
of the 9th Air Force, which includes all 


fighter bases east of the Mississippi, was 
flying an F-16 to Langley Air Force 
Base, Va., when he received a cryptic 
call telling him to return to Shaw Air 
Force Base in South Carolina. From 
there he flew to CentCom headquarters 
at MacDill Air Force Base in Florida, 
then to Washington with General 
Schwarzkopf to brief the president, 
then to Saudi Arabia. He packed for a 
few days’ stay but has never gone home. 

NAVY 

Stanley Arthur 


T he day after his ships sank a good 
chunk of the Iraqi Navy, Vice 
Adm. Stanley Arthur wanted to 
talk about bombers. With 500 combat 


missions in Vietnam, the commander of 
the 7th Fleet still has his heart with the 
guys who, as he says, “push the pickle.” 
“The staff tends to think everything is 
pure ... that they always ought to be 
able to hit the target,” says Arthur. “I 

don’t expect that_I expect for them 

to miss sometimes. As much as you 
want everything to be perfect, you’re 
chasing a rainbow.” 

Arthur only took over as NavCent 
commander last December, six weeks 
before allied forces attacked Iraq. But 
he appears to be a good fit for Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm, where the Navy has 
flown more than 3,000 sorties over Iraq 
and Kuwait. His combat record and his 
Distinguished Flying Cross seem to 
have dispelled most of the anxiety 
about getting a new boss at such a 
late date —not to mention having 
an aviator running the fleet. “He 
wasn’t just in the neighborhood,” 
says Col. Frank Wickersham III, 
Marine liaison officer for the ad¬ 
miral who is also an aviator, “and 
it wasn’t a one-shot deal.” 

On his desk on the USS Blue 
Ridge, the elegant, high-tech 
command-and-control ship that is 
Arthur’s office and home in the 
Persian Gulf, the admiral keeps a 
hand-lettered sign that reads 
TMMP. “That stands for ‘Too 
Many Moving Parts’ . . . and 
that’s what I have here,” he ex¬ 
plains. Within the Persian Gulf, 
Red Sea and north Arabian Sea, 
Arthur, 55, commands 120 Ameri¬ 
can ships, including six aircraft 
carriers, coordinating with 50 
more ships of 18 allied navies. 

Those many parts also have a 
welter of responsibilities. The 
Navy must continue to enforce the 
sanctions on Iraq, keep the gulf 
free of mines and other obstacles to 
shipping, dismantle Iraq’s small but 
heavily armed Navy, run bombing sor¬ 
ties, provide close air support for ground 
troops and prepare for a potential am¬ 
phibious assault on Kuwait. 

For now, Arthur is most worried 
about what he calls “target deconflic- 
tion” —in layman’s terms, making sure 
that the various air forces pounding 
Iraq and Kuwait don’t end up running 
into each other or bombing the same 
target. “It’s one of the growing pains” 
of the operation, he says. A similar 
challenge is facing Arthur on the sea: 
making sure that his many navies don’t 
run into each other. Little wonder that 
he is still talking about the air. ■ 


By Carla Anne Robbins and Peter Cary 
in Saudi Arabia 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

A president’s 
true mission 

Bush hopes he’s learned from others ’ mistakes 


gence report that Iraq 

lions of barrels of oil 
into the Persian Gulf, 
he reacted with typical 
| caution. Bush wanted 
to make sure U.S. or 
allied forces had not caused the spill ac¬ 
cidentally. Two days later, he received 
conclusive evidence at his 8 a.m. intelli¬ 
gence briefing that Saddam Hussein had 
intentionally created an ecological disas¬ 
ter. “Get this out to the press,” the presi¬ 
dent told his staff. “This guy is not only 
killing people, he’s waging war on the 
international community.” The adminis¬ 
tration condemned the spill as “environ¬ 
mental terrorism.” Bush immediately 
phoned other world leaders, including 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, and told 
them Hussein had escalated the conflict 
to a new level of malevolence. Yet he did 


not feel any need days later to choose the 
method of cutting off the oil flow. He 
gave that responsibility to the militaiy. 

Bush’s handling of the oil spill encap¬ 
sulates his strategy for conducting the 
gulf war. Oddly enough, aides and 
friends say, the job seems simpler since 
the fighting started. “Actually running 
the war has turned out to be the easy 
part,” says a senior adviser. “We had 
five months to come up with the plan, 
and the president is just letting the mili¬ 
tary cariy it out.” So Bush has turned his 
attention to three larger missions that he 
feels only the president can accomplish: 
■ Reassuring the country that the war 
is being conducted with competence. 
Even though Bush’s State of the Union 
address last week was hardly heroic or 
inspirational, it won wide praise even 
from Democrats for demonstrating that 
Bush was firmly in charge of the war. 
The president has also decided that 
regular, televised briefings by militaiy 


leaders enhance a can-do atmosphere. 

■ Making sure U.S. allies remain united 
against Iraq. Bush continues to spend 
considerable time on the phone with Mi¬ 
khail Gorbachev, King Fahd, Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, British Prime 
Minister John Major and Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir for what one 
aide calls “international handholding.” 

■ Constantly reminding the American 
public and America’s global allies that 
Saddam Hussein is a tyrant who must be 
stopped —a job Hussein has made easy. 
“The moral issue is the underpinning of 
the war for him,” says an adviser. 

From the start of the crisis last sum¬ 
mer, the president thought he would 
have to gamble on public support. A 
White House study confirmed his recol¬ 
lection that 59 percent of Americans ap¬ 
proved of the Munich agreement ap¬ 
peasing Hitler in 1938, and more than 60 
percent opposed war with Germany or 
Japan right up until Pearl Harbor. Bush 
believed that he needed months to lay 
the groundwork for war. Aides say Bush 
never was confident he could move the 
country to his views through soaring 
rhetoric. He hoped a steady stream of 
briefings, along with Hussein’s intransi¬ 
gence and abuse of foreigners, would 
make his case. Growing numbers be¬ 
came skeptical about war, though, and 
some advisers argued it was dangerous 
to lead a deeply divided country into 
conflict. But the president believed the 
public would rally quickly—just as it has. 

Once the conflict began, Bush acted 
on a different set of beliefs about prop¬ 
er presidential management of war— 
views developed from his reading of his- 



Bush’s heroes. Roosevelt set 
strategic objectives but let his 
military work out the details. 
Lincoln has provided 
generations with spiritual 
inspiration for a just war. 
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tory and from his exposure to 
recent presidents. Bush be¬ 
lieves it was disastrous for 
Lyndon Johnson to act as his 
own military commander by 
picking bombing targets dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam War. He 
thinks Jimmy Carter weak¬ 
ened the presidency by be¬ 
coming captive to the Iranian 
hostage crisis. And Bush be¬ 
lieves Ronald Reagan’s lais¬ 
sez-faire approach ceded too 
much power to subordinates. 

He has a mixed sense of 
the stewardship of Richard 
Nixon, under whom he 
served as Republican Party chairman. 
The president believes Nixon was right 
to set large strategic goals and avoid mi¬ 
cromanaging the Vietnam War. But he 
also thinks Nixon’s antagonism toward 
antiwar protesters was a mistake. Bush 
has remained studiously tolerant of pro¬ 
testers, and says privately that he holds 
no grudges against them, except those 
who burn the American flag. “During 
the ’70s, Bush’s whole WASP class was 
on the defensive,” says one longtime 
adviser. “Their children were rebelling 
and their values were under attack. 
Bush has learned that even the ‘right 
kind’ of people can come to different 
conclusions about war and peace.” 

His guiding principle about domestic 
opinion, associates say, is that Ameri¬ 
cans do not want to be obsessed with 
the war. If the conflict continues to go 
well, Bush is convinced that the public 
will start “listening with one ear” to war 
news and give him a few months, rough¬ 


War council. Bush listens to the military brass. 


ly until spring, to win it. He thinks the 
best way to lower public anxiety is for 
him to avoid becoming a hostage to the 
conflict. As a result, he plans a variety 
of trips in the coming weeks to discuss 
the economy and other domestic 
themes, and he will continue to visit 
Camp David on weekends to relax. 

Role models. Bush reveres Abraham 
Lincoln for providing spiritual inspira¬ 
tion to the country during its most divi¬ 
sive crisis. On a more practical level, he 
admires Franklin D. Roosevelt’s war¬ 
time abilities and has tried to copy 
them. Like Roosevelt, Bush has chosen 
strong leaders, such as Gen. Colin Pow¬ 
ell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and relied heavily on the military 
hierarchy, especially Gen. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, commander of Persian 
Gulf forces. His questions to military 
and intelligence briefers each day are 
rarely about specific locations or tar¬ 
gets. Aides say he is mainly concerned 


with general themes such as the mood 
in Baghdad, morale among the Repub¬ 
lican Guards and the extent of U.S. and 
Iraqi casualties. 

Yet Bush is willing, if necessary, to 
overrule the generals to make sure that 
his overall political strategy is upheld. 
Sensing the need to act soon after the 
United Nations’ January 15 war dead¬ 
line or risk erosion of his international 
coalition, Bush ordered the war to be¬ 
gin a month before his ground com¬ 
manders would have preferred. And he 
has been so intent on limiting noncom¬ 
batant damage that Schwarzkopf says, 
somewhat ruefully, that American pi¬ 
lots are taking extraordinary risks to 
avoid civilian targets. 

On a personal level, Bush has sur¬ 
prised even longtime friends by remain¬ 
ing serene during the crisis. Last week, 
he hosted a reception for 20 supporters 
of his gulf policy. It turned out that 11 
marines had died in Saudi Arabia that 
day, the first American ground casual¬ 
ties of the war. Bush expressed pro¬ 
found regret at the losses but added 
that every war requires sacrifice and de¬ 
clared that the defeat of Hussein would 
justify the suffering. 

That kind of emotional distance is not 
natural for Bush, and it is clear that his 
composure has not really been tested. 
He has yet to make the fundamental de¬ 
cision, perhaps the most important of 
his presidency, on when to begin a mas¬ 
sive ground attack on Iraqi forces. If that 
day comes, the role of commander in 
chief will grow vastly more painful. ■ 


By Kenneth T. Walsh 
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▼ THE MAGICAL SPARE BED 

I t's almost like pulling an extra bed out 
I of a hat Unlike most spare beds that 
gobble up storage space and are unwieldy 
to move, this one rolls down to fit a 36"- 
long, 3"-diameter canvas case, to stash in 
a closet corner, car trunk, camper, any¬ 
where. vet it unrolls in minutes to a full-size 
27" x 73" bed that will even accommodate 
6-footers, supports up to 500 pounds and 
is comfortable to boot. The secret's in the 
inventive construction: a cotton canvas 
sling is supported on laminated steel legs 
with 6 steel springs for cushioning and sta¬ 
bility on rough ground. Toss the carrying 
strap over your shoulder and go — camp¬ 
ing, beach, poolside; the 10" legs keep it off 
damp ground and sand. Of course, this bed 
is indispensable at home, country home, 
dorm — even for kids in motel rooms. A su-, 
perb value at $61.98 ($12.25) #A1931. 



▼ COOK OUT INDOORS — THE HEALTHY WAY — WITH NO SMOKE 

A re you one of the millions of Americans who loves to barbecue — but not only in 
summer? Then the Contempra Indoor Electric Char-B-Que is for you. Constructed 
of beautiful stoneware and measuring 15"x11 3 /4"x4y4", this barbeque provides a 150 square 
inch cooking area, large enough for the entire family or for company. This energy effi¬ 
cient indoor electric grill has a unique reflector system that directs heat at the food, 
while fat drippings drain 
through a tray shielded from 
heat for virtually smokeless 
cooking. The unique design 
keeps the stoneware cool 
enough to handle. Plus, clean-up 
is a cinch since all parts except 
the heating unit are dishwasher 
safe. Instruction booklet with 
recipes included. U.L. listed; 
1-year limited warranty; made 
in the US.A. $59.98 ($7.00) 
#A1936. 


▼ TUSH CUSH 

A re you one of the millions of Americans who suffers from low back pain? Do hours 
of prolonged sitting leave you aching or numb? If so, the revolutionary orthopedic 
"Tush Cush"™ is the seat of your dreams, This scientifically designed seat works to 
relieve and prevent back pain in 2 ways: first, it suspends the tailbone (coccyx) in the 
air and reduces the pressure on and within the lower spinal discs; second, the unique 
wedge shape tips the pelvis forward to help 
restore the spine's nature lumbar cu rve.^ 

Constructed of highly 
resilient polyurethane foam, 
the "Tush Cush"™ comes with 
a removable, machine washable, 
dark brown cover, It measures 
14"x18" and features a handle for 
easy toting, Perfect for home, office, auto,^ 
sporting events, theatres, wheel chairs—or 
anywhere your "tush" needs a "cush"ion! $39.98 ($5.00) #A1967. 



T YES, IT DOES WINDOWS — 
IN HALF THE TIME 

o we exagger¬ 
ate? Actually, it 
may take less than 
half the time you'd 
normally spend as¬ 
sembling, toting 
and juggling bottles 
or buckets, rags, a 
hose, a stepstool. It 
combines in one im¬ 
plement an ample 
reservoir for your 
cleaning fluid, a 
spray trigger at the 
base and adjustable 
mist-to-spray head 
at top, plus a squee¬ 
gee, At 34" long, it 
eliminates much 
climbing; is light¬ 
weight but sturdy 
for firm leverage on 
the squeegee. Just 
the right tool to 
clean windows, pa¬ 
tio doors, shower 
stalls, boats, cam¬ 
pers, windshields. 

$17.98 (4.50) 

IA1995. 

▼ ODOR & STAIN ELIMINATOR 




M other nature knows a lot about clean¬ 
ing. In her realm bacteria produce en¬ 
zymes that devour all manner of organic 
wastes, Now put this "natural" cleansing/ 
purifying principle to work in your home. 
With the pet out system you can eliminate 
all the stains and lingering odors caused by 
animal accidents. Also works as a bathroom, 
laundry and general all purpose cleaner. 
Even works on mildew and perspiration! 
OUT STAIN ELIMINATOR = 18 OZ. can; OUT 
ODOR ELIMINATOR = 16 oz. squeeze btl. We 
offer Set Of Two: 1 OUT STAIN ELIMINA¬ 
TOR & 1 OUT ODOR ELIMINATOR. $16.98 
($3,75) #A1969. Set Of Four: 2 OUT STAIN 
ELIMINATOR & 2 OUT ODOR ELIMINATOR 
$24.98 ($4.75) #A19692. 


HOWTO 

ORDER 

30 Day 
Money Back 
Guarantee 
For Exchange 
or Refund 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HOURS A DAY, 7 DAYS A WEEK 

1 - 800 - 365-8493 


For Customer Service Only 
1-800-678-4955 (M-F: 9 AM-5 PM EST) 
we Honor: 

MasterCard, visa, and American Express. 


If ordering by mail send remittance to 
MAIL ORDER MALL, Dept. WR-53 

RO. Box 3006, Lakewood, N.J. 08701. 
Item price is followed by shipping 
and handling in ( ). Be sure to add 
both together to arrive at total price. 
N.J. residents add 7% sales tax. When 
using credit card — include account 
number, exp. date, signature. Sorry, no 
Canadian, foreign or C.O.D. orders. 


Magalog Marketing Croup Inc © 1991 


1905 Swarthmore Ave, Lakewood, NJ. 
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Gulf shuttle. A Pan Am 747 unloads troops of the 1st Infantry Division, who have come to the Mideast to fight Saddam Hussein. 


Desert Storm Express 

The U.S. commandeers planes, boats and trains from private industry 


Every day since the 
beginning of Decem¬ 
ber, Pan Am has been 
operating a flight out 
of some airline reser¬ 
vation agent’s dream. 
No supersavers. No 
frequent-flier cou¬ 
pons. Just a daily 747 
filled with 400 business travelers that 
earns more than $300,000 per trans-At¬ 
lantic voyage. All passengers fly for the 
same company, and all are ticketed at 
the same time. Their business: fighting 
for the United States against Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraqi Army. 

With its Desert Storm Express, Pan 
Am isn’t the only U.S. transportation 
company prospering from the Persian 
Gulf war. In an effort to speed troops 
and tanks to the Mideast, the Pentagon 
has feverishly commandeered planes, 
trains, trucks and ships from private in¬ 
dustry across the nation. Not every 
company wants to trumpet its wartime 



role, given the fear of Iraqi terrorism, 
but firms from Federal Express to 
Lykes Brothers shipping, from United 
Airlines to the Southern Pacific rail¬ 
road, are supporting the coalition forces 
as a logistical rear guard. 

Six months of profitable grunt work 
has helped the Pentagon move 5 million 
tons of materiel and 430,000 soldiers. 
But that has failed to bolster the coun¬ 
try’s beleaguered transportation indus¬ 
try. With the exception of marine ship¬ 


Early takeoff 



Top U.S. airlines have outpaced the 

Dow’s 3 percent gain this year 


Latest 

Percentage 

Company 

price 

8 ti"date r 

American (AMR Corp.) 

54% 

13% 

Delta 

68 y 2 

23% 

United (UAL Corp.) 

129 

17% 

Note: Latest stock price as of January 30. 


pers, cargo and passenger carriers are 
buckling under the double burden of 
recession and high fuel prices. Diesel 
fuel, for instance, rose from $1.10 a gal¬ 
lon last summer to a peak of $1.60 in 
October. Though crude oil has fallen 
$10 a barrel since the start of war, diesel 
prices are still hovering at $1.40. Jet 
fuel, which comprises about 46 percent 
of the cost of running a 747 airliner, 
more than doubled last year, rising 
from 63 cents a gallon to $1.40 in two 
months. It is currently down to 75 cents. 

Eating profits. If demand were strong, 
the transportation industry could easily 
pass along these extra costs to its cus¬ 
tomers. But with industrial production 
falling more than 3 percent over the last 
four months of 1990, all it could do was 
watch as fuel prices ate away at the bot¬ 
tom line. During the fourth quarter, for 
example, U.S. airlines lost an unprece¬ 
dented $1.5 billion. “The military [busi¬ 
ness] serves to cushion the downfall,” 
notes Jim Cammisa, publisher of Travel 
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From pier to pier. M-1A tanks journey to the front on a ship belonging to a Florida company. 


Industry Indicators, “but there’s no way 
this can make up for the beating the 
industry is taking.” 

In some ways, Operation Desert 
Storm has actually exacerbated the air¬ 
lines’ plight. Even though U.S. carriers 
have moved 272,000 troops to Saudi 
Arabia for $250 million, the outbreak of 
hostilities has induced fear of flying; le¬ 
gions of civilian travelers, spooked by 
possible Iraqi terrorism, have remained 
earthbound. Passenger loads fell 2.6 per¬ 
cent in the last three months of 1990, but 
since war began, international air traffic 
has plummeted by some 30 percent and 
domestic air travel has fallen by about 20 
percent. Those who are not scared away 
from the airports by bomb threats may 
be scared away by the recession. New 
figures from the Conference Board last 
week show that consumer confidence 
dropped another 12 percent in January, 
hitting its lowest level in a decade. 

War casualties? Increasingly, the cor¬ 
porate victims of these difficult times 
are turning up in bankruptcy court. De¬ 
spite its soldier shuttle to the Mideast, 
Pan Am lost more than $400 million in 
1990, according to analysts. Coming on 
the heels of a disastrous decade, in 
which its losses totaled nearly $2 billion, 
the airline was forced to declare bank¬ 
ruptcy several weeks ago. Bankrupt 
Eastern Airlines recently suffered a 
more cruel fate, when it was forced 
from the skies altogether. And now 
TWA may be flying in the same direc¬ 
tion. With its European flights devoid 
of civilian passengers because of the 
war, the airline recently slashed its in¬ 


Tough sailing 

Getting to the Persian Gulf is straining 
U.S. commercial shipping capacity 

■ Damaged goods. Of the 96 ships 
mothballed in the government’s Ready 
Reserve, 11 were in such bad shape they 
couldn’t be used for gulf service. 

■ Risky business. Lloyds of London 
has doubled insurance rates for 
gulfbound ships. A typical tanker now 
pays $1.6 million per voyage. 

■ Full speed ahead. Sailing from the 
United States to Saudi Arabia typically 
takes 35 days, but commercial shippers 
are now rushing there in 23. 


ternational schedule. Last week, TWA 
warned that its survival was at stake un¬ 
less the proposed sale of its routes be¬ 
tween London and the United States 
was quickly approved. 

The cash-rich carriers in the U.S. air¬ 
line business are currently building up 
muscle that will allow them to boost 
prices —and profits—when war and re¬ 
cession fade away. United Airlines is 
purchasing Pan Am’s gates at London’s 
Heathrow Airport. American Airlines 
hopes to take over TWA’s British 
routes. And Delta Airlines is buying 
gates from Eastern at the busy Atlanta 
airport. “The survivors are going to 
have a very big pie to carve up any way 
they want to,” says Chuck Layer, a 
management consultant. Wall Street 
views this less competitive future with 
delight. Since the war began, the shares 
of AMR Corp., American’s parent com¬ 


pany, Delta, and UAL, which 
operates United, have surged 
ahead of the market rally. 

Out of steam. The gulf war 
has generated more patrio¬ 
tism than profits on the rails 
as well as in the skies. Since 
August, the nation’s railroads 
have moved over 15,000 car 
loads of M-l tanks, cannon 
shells and ready-to-eat meals 
to supply depots. But this 
amounts to just one third of a 
normal day’s traffic. In the 
meantime, U.S. trains have 
racked up about $400 million 
in extra fuel costs. And, with 
rail activity down 7.5 percent 
so far this year, that can only 
mean lower earnings. Even 
CSX Corp., the Pentagon’s 
leading rail hauler, with a 
monopoly on trains to the 
East Coast’s only ammuni¬ 
tion port, cannot count on 
gains from Operation Desert 
Storm. John Kelley, who 
manages CSX’s government sales, calls 
the war-related business “a big boost” 
but acknowledges it can’t compensate 
for the recession. 

One sector of the transportation in¬ 
dustry is grinning from pier to pier 
these days, however. Since August, U.S. 
waterborne shippers have been so busy 
that they’ve had to turn away loyal com¬ 
mercial customers, pull sailors out of 
retirement and charter dozens of ves¬ 
sels from foreign shipping firms just to 
keep up with business. The private ships 
in this country have to work such a hec¬ 
tic pace because the Navy keeps so few 
of its own cargo ships. For six months, 
the Pentagon has been demanding 
“first class service,” in the words of one 
U.S. shipping executive, requiring ex¬ 
tra-fast deliveries to the Persian Gulf 
and fleets of ships on call. To meet 
these exacting military orders, compa¬ 
nies have been forced to charge first- 
class rates. For example, shippers now 
earn nearly $8,000 to send one 40-foot 
container from the East Coast to Saudi 
Arabia —approximately double the pre¬ 
war price. Additional profit taking may 
be in store for marine shippers after the 
war. At that time, much of the 5 million 
tons of U.S. materiel will have to be re¬ 
moved from the Saudi desert and float¬ 
ed back to this country. Then the gulf 
boomlet will recede and marine ship¬ 
pers—like their brothers-in-transport 
on land and in the air—will have to 
hope for real economic renewal. ■ 


By Don L. Boroughs with Robert F. 
Black and Gary Cohen 
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the new 
they will 
the 1992 

Until they do, the fine print of the 
new budget law will shape virtually ev¬ 
ery action taken by Washington —creat¬ 
ing fresh obstacles for some proposals, 
like Bush’s cherished capital-gains-tax 
cut, and possibly paving the way for 
others, such as Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan’s proposed cut in the Social 
Security payroll tax. Such a pervasive 
influence on fiscal policy was precisely 
what budget negotiators had in mind 
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muscle that will allow them to boost 
prices —and profits—when war and re¬ 
cession fade away. United Airlines is 
purchasing Pan Aim’s gates at London’s 
Heathrow Airport. American Airlines 
hopes to take over TWA’s British 
routes. And Delta Airlines is buying 
gates from Eastern at the busy Atlanta 
airport. “The survivors are going to 
have a very big pie to carve up any way 
they want to,” says Chuck Layer, a 
management consultant. Wall Street 
views this less competitive future with 
delight. Since the war began, the shares 
of AMR Corp., American’s parent com- 
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container from the East Coast to Saudi 
Arabia —approximately double the pre¬ 
war price. Additional profit taking may 
be in store for marine shippers after the 
war. At that time, much of the 5 million 
tons of U.S. materiel will have to be re¬ 
moved from the Saudi desert and float¬ 
ed back to this country. Then the gulf 
boomlet will recede and marine ship¬ 
pers—like their brothers-in-transport 
on land and in the air—will have to 
hope for real economic renewal. ■ 
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$300 billion whopper! 



Why Washington's new 

T he federal budget went on a crash 
diet last year: The massive deficit- 
reduction package agreed to by 
President Bush and Congress was to 
shave $500 billion over the next five 
years. So imagine their dismay at the 
fact that this year’s budget deficit looks 
positively Rubenesque. Even without 
factoring in the costs of Operation Des¬ 
ert Storm, the Congressional Budget 
Office predicts that the fiscal 1991 bud¬ 
get deficit will reach a record $298 bil¬ 
lion—or $360 billion excluding the 
Postal Service and growing reserves of 
the Social Security trust funds. Next 
year’s deficit also looks stout; when the 
administration unveils its new budget 
request this week, it will project a $281 
billion deficit for fiscal 1992. Those 
shortfalls are well above last year’s $220 
billion deficit, thanks to the recession 
and the tab for bailing out failed banks 
and S&Ls. “I never see the light at the 
end of the tunnel,” groaned House 
Budget Committee Chairman Leon Pa- 
netta as his panel contemplated deficit 
estimates last week. 

In reality, the revised budget law 
passed last October imposes a harsh 
new spending straitjacket that could 
push the deficit to below $100 billion by 
1995. That would shave the budget gap 
from its current level of about 5.3 per¬ 
cent of gross national product to below 
1 percent of GNP, the lowest level in 20 
years. But reaching those goals assumes 
that Washington abides by its new bud¬ 
get rules, forgoing massive new spend¬ 
ing and chopping at least $140 billion in 
projected spending over the next sever¬ 
al years. Some skeptics are already pre¬ 
dicting that Bush and Congress will find 
the new game plan so restrictive that 
they will happily agree to junk it after 
the 1992 election. 

Until they do, the fine print of the 
new budget law will shape virtually ev¬ 
ery action taken by Washington —creat¬ 
ing fresh obstacles for some proposals, 
like Bush’s cherished capital-gains-tax 
cut, and possibly paving the way for 
others, such as Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan’s proposed cut in the Social 
Security payroll tax. Such a pervasive 
influence on fiscal policy was precisely 
what budget negotiators had in mind 


deficit diet may work better than the last one 
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when they crafted the deficit-reduction 
package last fall. A key component was 
the new Budget Enforcement Act, de¬ 
signed to rectify serious weaknesses of 
the earlier Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law, which set flat overall deficit targets 
and called for a zero deficit by 1993. But 
Washington never achieved anywhere 
near the amount of fiscal restraint that 
Gramm-Rudman envisioned. To dodge 
the threat of annual “sequesters,” or 
automatic budget cuts, Congress raided 
so-called discretionary spending —the 
programs for which it must make annu¬ 
al appropriations, such as defense and 
foreign aid —to fund growing entitle¬ 
ment programs like Medicare. And 
Gramm-Rudman often sparked games¬ 
manship, including overly optimistic 
economic assumptions set forth by the 
White House so that the deficits it pro¬ 
jected would appear close to the target. 

Pay as you go. The Budget Enforce¬ 
ment Act rewrote the rules to focus at¬ 
tention on real spending restraint in¬ 
stead of halfhearted attempts to meet 
inflexible deficit targets. Discretionary 
spending was both limited and protect¬ 
ed from further raids: Separate spend¬ 
ing caps, adjustable only for inflation, 
were imposed on defense, on spending 



This week Bush unveils his fiscal 1992 
spending proposals — complete with a 
projected deficit of over $300 billion. 


for foreign aid and other international 
programs and on domestic discretionary 
spending. Meanwhile, steadfast “pay as 
you go” rules drew direct links between 
many entitlement programs and avail¬ 
able revenues. Entitlement programs 
were left to grow naturally over time as 
new beneficiaries became eligible for 
them. But the rules barred further ex¬ 
pansion of these programs —for exam¬ 
ple, adding a long-term health care pro¬ 
gram for the elderly —unless any new 
benefits added were offset with other 
entitlement cuts or tax hikes. Any tax 
cuts, meanwhile, would have to trigger 
entitlement cuts. That meant that if 
Congress enacted a money-losing mea¬ 
sure such as an investment tax credit, it 
would also have to hike other taxes or 
user fees, or trim entitlements and face 
the wrath of beneficiaries. 

A series of up to three sequesters a 
year would enforce all these spending 
rules over the entire five years of the 
agreement. A narrow escape hatch 
would provide an out in an emergency: 
Congress and Bush could agree to call 
off sequesters, but only because of ris¬ 
ing spending on a war, recession or oth¬ 
er events largely beyond their control. 

Along with the new spending rules, 
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■ BUSINESS 

budget negotiators also agreed to 
roughly $140 billion in tax hikes-some 
! of which took effect last fall, but which 
i will exert their biggest bite from fiscal 
1993 onward. All told, that means that 
' about two thirds of the deficit reduction 
agreed to last year is “in the bag,” says 
CBO Director Robert Reischauer —in 
other words, locked into legislation that 
I! would be very difficult to repeal. To 

' meet the new caps on discretionary 

spending, Congress will still have to 
pare $140 billion over the next five years; 
j; moreover, most of those cuts must fall 
[ in defense, which may be tough in the 
f wake of the war with Iraq. But the bot¬ 
tom line is that there is a marked change 
I from the mid to late 1980s, when the 
government was running large budget 
I deficits even though there were no re¬ 
cessions causing revenue losses or high- 
I er spending. Now, that so-called struc¬ 
tural deficit-the built-in budget 
shortfall that would appear even when 
the economy was functioning at its 
peak-is already coming down, notes 
[ David Hale, chief economist with Chica¬ 
go-based Kemper Financial Services. 

Even so, the deficit is clearly going 



New budget rules force tough decisions 
on taxing and spending. Discretionary 
programs like defense, foreign aid and 
the environment must fall within certain 
caps. Pay-as-you-go rules mean tax cuts 
must be matched with cuts in 
entitlement programs like Medicare — 
and these programs can’t be expanded 
without offsetting spending cuts or 
higher revenues. Because Social 
Security has been placed off-budget, a 
payroll-tax cut might slip through. 


out with a bang. Much of this year’s red 
ink stems from the recession: The CBO 
says that lost tax revenues and higher 
outlays for programs like unemploy¬ 
ment insurance will drive up the 1991 
deficit by at least $64 billion. That num¬ 
ber could grow higher: The government 
reported last week that U.S. businesses 
had cut 232,000 jobs in January, push¬ 
ing the nation’s unemployment rate to 
6.2 percent. To spur the economy, the 
Federal Reserve moved quickly to 
nudge down short-term interest rates, 
cutting the discount rate, its key inter¬ 
est rate to banks, from 6.5 percent to 6 
percent. 

An even bigger culprit in this year’s 
deficit is the staggering sums needed to 
make good on deposit insurance at the 
nation’s failed banks and S&Ls. The 
CBO estimates that roughly $115 billion 
will be needed in 1991 to close down or 
sell ailing financial institutions and pay 
off insured depositors. Both the Resolu¬ 
tion Trust Corporation — charged with 
the S&L cleanup-and the Federal De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation’s Bank In¬ 
surance Fund are virtually out of money 
and will thus need tens of billions of dol¬ 
lars in funds this year and next. Some of 
the money may be raised through higher 

















deposit insurance premiums 
paid by the banking industry. 

But Congress will probably 
decide to let the rest come 
simply from stepped-up bor¬ 
rowing by the Treasury, keep¬ 
ing long-term interest rates 
relatively high. 

The deficit will be driven 
higher still by the costs of 
Desert Storm. Last year’s 
budget negotiators agreed 
that military needs for the 
Persian Gulf conflict wouldn’t 
be subject to the new caps on 
defense spending, but would be paid for 
with separate appropriations as the costs 
came in. Contributions of at least $45 
billion from America’s allies will cover 
much of the higher spending, but ana¬ 
lysts guess that there may ultimately be 
$20 billion in added costs picked up by 
the United States. The total price tag 
will depend partly on how much weap¬ 
onry and ordnance policymakers decide 
to replace when the war is over. That 
may or may not push back some war- 
related spending, boosting budget short¬ 
falls in future years. 

Twin deficits. Next year’s deficit 
should look like this one’s evil twin: The 
CBO has pegged the 1992 budget gap at 
$284 billion, $98 billion of it alone for 
making good on deposit insurance. But 
unforeseen disasters aside, the new 
budget rules should keep matters from 
getting much worse. Bush has already 
promised that his proposed 1992 budget 
will keep spending increases below in¬ 
flation. Moreover, the pay-as-you-go 
rules effectively require him to offset 
proposals that would cost money—such 
as creation of tax-free family savings ac¬ 
counts—with entitlement cuts or other 
tax hikes. Congress may ultimately re¬ 
ject those offsets, especially if Bush pro¬ 
poses additional cuts in Medicare, 
which lost a pound of flesh last year. 
But unless agreement can be reached 
on some other way to finance the mea¬ 
sure, family savings accounts will end 
up in the wastebasket. 

Other new rules of the budget game 
could help bottle up the capital-gains- 
tax cut, which Bush continues to tout as 
the economic equivalent of human 
growth hormone. The administration 
and Congress’s estimators, the CBO 
and the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
have disagreed sharply on how the mea¬ 
sure would affect the economy—and as 
a result, over whether a capital-gains- 
tax cut would lose money or raise reve¬ 
nue in the long run. New House rules 
would require that the CBO estimates 
be used in considering any such legisla¬ 
tion, guaranteeing that a capital-gains- 


The Office of Management and Budget, 
representing the administration, and the 
Congressional Budget Office estimate 
the impact on the deficit of every piece 
of legislation that is passed. Fights could 
break out over projecting these costs, 
especially for congressional efforts to 
expand programs like Medicaid or for 
Bush’s proposed capital-gains-tax cut. 
The administration hopes that a special 
study of the capital-gains proposal will 
narrow the differences of opinion. 



Up to three new “sequesters” could 
enforce the rules. One would make sure 
discretionary spending stayed within 
preset caps. A second would reinforce 
the pay-as-you-go rules, chopping 
entitlements like Medicare to pay for 
benefits expansions or tax cuts. Starting 
in 1994, if these two sequesters don’t do 
the job, a third “maximum deficit” 
sequester would cut excess entitlement 
spending to bring the projected budget 
gap back down to a new deficit target. 


tax cut would be logged as a 
massive revenue loser and 
further dimming its slim 
chances. To get around the 
impasse, the CBO and the 
administration would have to 
narrow their differences and 
agree that the tax cut would 
spur growth and raise long¬ 
term revenue. That appears 
to be what Bush had in mind 
last week when he asked Fed 
Chairman Alan Greenspan 
to lead a study of the effects 
of a capital-gains-tax cut. 

Through a quirk in the new budget 
law, one controversial proposal could 
actually get a boost: Moynihan’s bid to 
cut payroll taxes and halt the buildup 
of Social Security reserves intended 
to help pay for the future retirement 
of the baby boomers. Last year, after 
loud complaints that the reserves were 
being “raided” to finance other fed¬ 
eral spending, lawmakers completely 
stripped the program out of the budget. 
That hasn’t really halted the raid —the 
reserves are still being invested in piles 
of Treasury securities—but it has made 
it easier to cut payroll taxes and pare 
the reserves, since doing so now 
wouldn’t play havoc with budget-deficit 
targets. If Moynihan could rally a su¬ 
permajority to his side in Congress, he 
could leap over remaining obstacles 
created by other House and Senate 
rules. The measure might then pass 
without any need for compensating cuts 
in benefits or substitute revenues. 

For now, that looks like a long shot — 
and most budget experts predict that 
the tight new budget rules will make 
this a far more humdrum year. “To 
quote Shakespeare, ‘Tis a consumma¬ 
tion devoutly to be wish’d,’ ” says Con¬ 
gressman Bill Gradison, an Ohio Re¬ 
publican and former top negotiator who 
suffered through last year’s long budget 
summit. Yet two or three years down 
the road, the budget straitjacket could 
prove so confining that lawmakers 
might ultimately decide to shirk it. “Af¬ 
ter a while, they’ll notice it’s not as easy 
to spend money, and when you get two 
or three of them in a room together, all 
they want to do is spend,” says one con¬ 
gressional aide. “I don’t want to sound 
cynical,” agrees former House Budget 
Committee Chairman Jim Jones, now 
chairman of the American Stock Ex¬ 
change, “but I’ve got to say if anything, 
[the budget deal] is flexible.” Just how 
flexible will depend on whether veter¬ 
ans of last year’s budget wars have the 
stomach for the struggle ahead. ■ 


By Susan Dentzer 
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Prince of Peace. Modem Christian arguments for pacifism come largely from Jesus’s admonition to “turn the other cheek.” 

Holy war doctrines 

Theologians have been struggling for centuries with the morality of war 


A s President Bush last week fer¬ 
vently declared Operation Des¬ 
ert Storm “a just war,” he drew 
upon centuries of Judeo-Christian tradi¬ 
tion and theology to build his case. Yet to 
many of the nation’s religious leaders, 
Bush’s moral argument for war in the 
gulf has been far from convincing. 

Questions of when, if ever, the vio¬ 
lence of warfare is justified have 
plagued ethicists and re¬ 
ligious leaders through 
the ages. Within Chris¬ 
tianity—a faith based on 
the life and teachings of 
the “Prince of Peace” —a 
detailed theology defin¬ 
ing and severely limiting 
the justification of war 
has existed since the fifth 
century, when St. Augus¬ 
tine, borrowing from 
Plato and Cicero, formu¬ 
lated a theory of what 


constitutes a just war. But over the cen¬ 
turies, Christians have sharply dis¬ 
agreed on how to put the theory into 
practice. Today, there is little consensus 
among religious leaders on how the 
Persian Gulf conflict —or any modern 
war —can be morally justified: 

■ Leaders of several mainline Protes¬ 
tant denominations and some tradi¬ 
tionally pacifist religious groups have 


flatly rejected the president’s assertion 
that peaceful means were exhausted 
and that war was unavoidable. Even 
Bush’s own religious leader, Presiding 
Bishop Edmond E. Browning of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
said he was “unconvinced” by the pres¬ 
ident’s moral argument. “I still believe 
with all my heart that if he had given 
sanctions a longer period of time, a po¬ 
litical solution could 
have been found,” con¬ 
tended Browning. 

■ The National Confer¬ 
ence of Catholic Bish¬ 
ops, before the fighting 
began, cautioned Bush 
against the immorality of 
using “offensive force” 
in the Persian Gulf. 
Since the war started, 
however, the bishops 
have made no official 
pronouncement about its 
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San Francisco. Protestants and the roots of protest 


Ironically, it was another 
Middle Eastern conflict —the 
crusades —that prompted 
major changes in the Chris¬ 
tian view of warfare. Pope 
Urban II called on Christian 
crusaders in 1095 to wage a 
“holy war” to recapture Jeru¬ 
salem from the Turkish Mus¬ 
lims. War was thus trans¬ 
formed from an evil to be 
tolerated into a matter of 
Christian duty. 

After the crusades, the church re¬ 
turned to its traditional view—with a 
presumption against war based largely 
on the teachings of Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount — specifically, to “resist 
not evil,” “turn the other cheek” and 
“love your enemies.” 

Augustine’s theoiy, which was devel¬ 
oped further by Thomas Aquinas, Fran¬ 
cisco de Vitoria and others, asserted 
that nations may be justified in waging 
war, but only if certain conditions are 
met. War must be aimed at repelling or 
deterring aggression and safeguarding 
human rights. It must be authorized by a 
legitimate authority. The stated objec¬ 
tives for going to war must be the real 


groups, few churches protested U.S. in¬ 
volvement in World War I, World War 
II or Korea. In large measure, the 
churches were bastions of patriotism 
and those wars were widely viewed as 
conflicts between ruthless aggressors 
and defenders of freedom. It’s true that 
after witnessing the horrors of mecha¬ 
nized warfare in World War I, Pope 
Benedict XV wrote an encyclical in 
1920 reaffirming the Christian desire for 
peaceful solutions. But in 1944, near the 
close of an even more horrific war, a 
Jesuit priest’s lone voice of protest —an 
article in a Catholic journal condemn¬ 
ing the “immorality of obliteration 
bombing” of German cities—was large¬ 


ones. War must be a last resort; all 
peaceful alternatives must be exhausted. 
The probability of success must be suffi¬ 
ciently clear to justify the human and 
other costs. The damage inflicted by war 
must be proportionate to its objectives. 
And once a “just war” is underway, non- 
combatants must not be targeted. 

Today, this test is widely accepted as 
a moral framework for weighing the le¬ 
gitimacy of war, and Bush was clearly 
mindful of this tradition as he crafted 
his own moral justification for waging 
war on Iraq. Even so, religious leaders 
historically have been divided in inter¬ 
preting and applying it. Until Vietnam, 
modern churches said relatively little 
about the morality of actual engage¬ 
ments. Except for a handful of pacifist 


■ SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


justification, although some prelates 
have come out for and others against 
the war. Now, says Archbishop Daniel 
E. Pilarczyk, president of the bishops’ 
conference, “the moral conduct of the 
war” is a critical concern. 

■ Two groups have so far seemed most 
receptive to Bush’s case for war: Chris¬ 
tian evangelicals and Jews. Although 
there have been no official endorse¬ 
ments from evangelicals, many find jus¬ 
tification in New Testament passages 
authorizing rulers to “bear the sword 
... to bring punishment on the wrong¬ 
doer.” It was from clergymen such as 
Billy Graham and Robert Schuller that 
Bush sought spiritual counsel during 
the tumultuous early days of 
the war. And while there is a 
small Jewish peace move¬ 
ment in the United States, 
most Jewish groups hold that 
Jewish law and tradition un¬ 
equivocally justify the U.S. 
stance in the war against 
Saddam Hussein. “Peace is 
valued in Judaism,” says 
Rabbi Barry Kogan, profes¬ 
sor of Jewish philosophy at 
Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati. “But if war be¬ 
comes necessary, it is justi¬ 
fied and must be fought as 
humanely as possible.” 


ly ignored by a church hierarchy that 
strongly supported the war. And in 
1948, Pope Pius XII declared that na¬ 
tions have an obligation “not to aban¬ 
don a nation that is attacked.” 

Ethics and ethnicity. Why have 
churches only recently turned more pac¬ 
ifists? For Catholics, at least, the an¬ 
swer may have as much to do with de¬ 
mographics as with ethics or theology. 
“We are an immigrant church,” explains 
Bishop Thomas Gumbleton of Detroit, 
president of Pax Christi, a peace group. 
“Many of us grew up hearing accusa¬ 
tions that Catholics aren’t loyal Ameri¬ 
cans—that our allegiance is to the Vati¬ 
can.” As a result, says Gumbleton, many 
Catholics became “caught up in super¬ 
patriotism to the point of saying, ‘My 
country, right or wrong.’ ” 

The election of President Kennedy in 
1960 and the moral shocks of Vietnam 
changed much of that, and in 1971 the 
U.S. bishops officially challenged the le¬ 
gitimacy of the Vietnam War. In 1983, 
after the Falklands War, Pope John 
Paul II declared that the scope and hor¬ 
ror of modern war “make warfare total¬ 
ly unacceptable” as a means of solving 
international disputes. That same year, 
the U.S. bishops issued a “peace pasto¬ 
ral” asserting that “offensive war of any 
kind is not morally justifiable.” 

Despite the wide acceptance of the 
traditional just-war framework, some 
critics say it has had little impact: It has 
not stopped wars, nor even made them 
more humane. Says Susan Thistle- 
thwaite, a United Church of Christ 
theologian at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary: “No war in history has ever 
been just.” Given the theory’s short¬ 
comings, says the Rev. Joan Brown 
Campbell, general secretary-elect of the 
National Council of Churches, “it may 
be time to bring theologians together to 
rethink the issue.” 

Yet other religious ethicists contend 
that the just-war ethic at least has 
helped frame the public debate. “The 
more helpful question to ask,” says 
John H. Yoder, professor of theology at 
the University of Notre Dame, “is, 
‘Does the system foster restraint? Can 
it say no to a particular war?’ ” 

Even those who question Bush’s deci¬ 
sion to wage war applaud him for wres¬ 
tling with the moral questions. “At least 
he has heeded the voice of religious 
leaders to the extent that he is taking 
these matters into account,” says Arch¬ 
bishop Pilarczyk. Whenever govern¬ 
ment leaders contemplate the morality 
of their actions, it is a hopeful sign. ■ 


By Jeffery L. Sheler with Joannie M. 
SCHROF AND DORIAN FRIEDMAN 
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■ CONVERSATION 


Facing a father’s death 

The celebrated novelist Philip Roth turns from fictional angst to 
personal anguish and exploration in his memoir of his father’s last days 


Is it possible to anticipate the impact that a parent’s illness 
and death will have on a child, even if that child is an adult? 

T here may be people temperamentally and professional¬ 
ly better prepared than I was for what happened. I 
knew that my father couldn’t live forever. Yet did I 
really know that? When he became seriously ill with a brain 
tumor, it was a terrific shock. But paying attention to the 
worst of it somehow mitigated the shock of events. 

The very business of being there to 
pay attention was the method by which 
I lived through it. Not being there to 
pay attention when my mother died 
was —and remains —a loss. She died 
when I was in London, where I lived for 
a long time. I spoke to her one Sun¬ 
day—it was my custom to call on Sun¬ 
day morning. She was going out to take 
a walk, and we were joking. That eve¬ 
ning I went to bed, and at about mid¬ 
night the phone rang. My father told 
me that my mother had died of a heart 
attack in a restaurant. I took a plane 
home the next morning, but I didn’t im¬ 
mediately get what had happened. I 
kept wondering where she was. I had no 
such experience with my father because 
I had been there to pay attention. It 
made a big difference. 

As you look back on the experience, what 
surprised you the most about it? 

What surprised me the most? I’m not 
being clever: that he died. All the words that we spoke to 
each other and to the doctors, and the words that I wrote 
down, all of them are, finally, just that, words. The experi¬ 
ence itself is another thing entirely. His death didn’t happen 
in the universe of words. 

Perhaps those of us who live with and by words are a bit 
astonished by the real thing because we are always looking for 
the right word to describe the thing. We assume that if we find 
the right word, we’ve captured the thing. The words become a 
substitute for the thing. But the thing is something different. 

Since his death, my father’s life before my birth has be¬ 
come much more vivid to me. I see the wholeness of his 
history in a way I never did before, for which I’m quite grate¬ 
ful. I’ve been looking at photographs of him when he was in 
his office, pictures of an office party or some occasion when 
he received an award. I found myself mesmerized by these 
pictures, even though I knew a lot about his work in the 
insurance business and was never excluded from it as a kid. 
Looking at these pictures has been educational, though what 
all this education is for is a question that I can’t answer. 
Everything you learn just opens up six more questions. You 
discover that what you know is so partial, so small. You also 


discover just how deep the bond is between father and son, 
the totality of it —cultural, personal, biological, historical. 

In doing the book, did you learn a lot about yourself? 

No. But I learned a lot about him, again because I had to 
focus on him; I was a spectator at the event. Strange as it 
sounds for a 57-year-old man to be saying this, I never saw 
him more detached from his role as my father than I did 
during his illness. I saw him as a human being living out the 
end of his life. What I saw wasn’t 
clouded, as it can be, by the habits of 
the relationship between father and 
son. I also saw him clearly because he 
was so vividly visible. He was a big per¬ 
sonality. He was the energizing force 
wherever he went in his world. 

He was joined to Newark by his job, 
and he was like a city reporter in his 
knowledge of the place. He started out 
as an insurance agent and his district 
covered, perhaps, one fifth of the city. 
Eventually, he became an assistant 
manager and then a manager. He knew 
every agent’s district. He knew the poli¬ 
ticians, the policemen, the firemen, not 
in their official roles but as household¬ 
ers, as people who bought insurance. 

What characteristics did you inherit from 
your father? 

There’s no doubt of what one learns 
from such a father. Typical of the boys I 
grew up with in our neighborhood in 
Newark, I learned from my father how to work. I learned from 
him that work is life and life is work, and work is hard. I also 
learned how to focus. Whether it was school, girls, a job or 
success, the focusing skill was ingrained. I still see some of the 
fellows I grew up with, and that trait is in all of them. It’s not 
what our fathers said that shaped us —it’s what they did. 

Do you still feel your father’s absence? 

In a strange way, the absence is greater than the presence 
was. Because when he was present in his 70s and 80s, he 
wasn’t especially present in my life. We spoke on the phone. 
He was in Florida; I was in England. We saw each other 
from time to time, but when I went about my daily business I 
felt neither his presence nor his absence. That’s what I mean 
when I say the absence is now greater than the presence. 

I once asked the writer Isaac Singer about his brother, 
who died when Singer was a young man. And Singer said, 
“My brother’s presence becomes greater and greater with 
each passing year. I talk to him more rather than less.” ■ 

Conversation with Alvin P. Sanoff 

“PATRIMONY: A TRUE STORY.” SIMON & SCHUSTER ($19.95) 



Roth. Death is not in the world of words. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The Best 

MUTUAL 

FUNDS 

For 1991 

Relieved investors are climbing out of last 
year’s abyss and heading back to the market 


M aybe—just maybe —the bear 
market is over. Euphoria over 
initial U.S. successes in the war 
with Iraq and signs that the economy may 
be stabilizing, if not yet turned around, 
have fed investors’ hopes that the Persian 
Gulf conflict and the current recession 
may both come to a quick conclusion. 

The government’s index of leading 
economic indicators for December, re¬ 
leased last week, was a portent. It showed 
a 0.1 percent gain, slim but nonetheless 
the first after four months of big declines. 
“I have been bearish, but I’ve been 
forced to read the handwriting on the 
wall and have started to do some selec¬ 
tive shopping,” concedes Jay Scha- 
backer, editor of Mutual Fund Investing , a 


newsletter based in Potomac, Md. “With 
oil prices down and interest rates set to 
decline further, it doesn’t look like the 
end of the world is upon us.” 

Some erstwhile gloomy fund timers — 
strategists who try to anticipate the mar¬ 
ket’s movements —had been shooing cli¬ 
ents out of equities and into cash but 
recently signaled a switch back into 
stocks. On January 23, three of the four 
fund timers used by the Seattle-based 
Merriman Mutual Funds flashed “buy” 
alerts. “That is the first time we ever 
got three buy signals on the same day,” 
notes Paul Merriman, portfolio manag¬ 
er of the funds. 

The apparent turnaround started 
with a snappy rebound in domestic 


stocks in last year’s fourth quarter, miti¬ 
gating what would have been far sharp¬ 
er losses for the stock funds. Equity 
funds rose by 7.4 percent in the final 
three months of 1990. And that advance 
has so far carried into the first month of 
the new year. 

A good thing, too. While stock-mar¬ 
ket mutual funds had one of their best 
years ever in 1990 in terms of sales- 
investors put $6.5 billion in new money 
into domestic stock funds —results were 
a different matter. The value of an aver¬ 
age equity-fund share fell 6.3 percent 
last year, according to Lipper Analytical 
Services, which tracks the industry’s 
performance. That was the worst shel¬ 
lacking administered to equity manag¬ 
ers since 1974. Only one stock-fund cat¬ 
egory registered a gain for the year: 
Health and biotechnology funds sizzled 
to a 19.4 percent advance. 

Funds that invest primarily in interna¬ 
tional shares have been among the best 
performers in recent years, but they had a 
particularly poor 12 months —especially 
those that focused on the Japanese mar¬ 
ket, which stumbled badly in 1990. That 
dismal record, however, didn’t stop in¬ 
vestors from plowing a record $6.5 billion 
into foreign stocks, with funds targeting 
European markets getting the lion’s 
share of the new money. 

Many investors did call it right last 
year in international bond funds, which 
also attracted a big slug of cash. These 
foreign fixed-income funds were among 
the year’s best performers, rising on av¬ 
erage by 14.3 percent in 1990. Most of the 
gains came from a depreciated U.S. dol¬ 
lar, which raised the returns on these 
funds when translated back into the 
greenback. Although the dollar has con¬ 
tinued to slide against other currencies, 
the recent drops have been more gradu¬ 
al. And if the dollar reverses course, as 
some analysts think it might, such funds 
could lose much of their luster. 

For the first time in six years, domes- 


If the recession is short lived, then the 
current stock rally could indeed signal 
the beginnings of a new bull market. 
The recovery is not expected to be 
strong, so stocks probably would rise 
but not soar, and a protracted gulf war 
could set back the recovery until next 
year. Bond buyers think the Fed will 
cut interest rates one more time, yield¬ 
ing nice gains for long-term issues. 
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THE LOGIC BEHIND 
THE RANKINGS 

T o determine the top funds over 
time, Kanon Bloch Carre & Co. di¬ 
vided the 2,200 funds it follows into 
equity funds, taxable bond funds and 
tax-free bond funds. Those three 
broad categories were then split into 
10 groups, as follows: 

Equity funds: 

■ Aggressive growth: Maximum capi¬ 
tal appreciation. 

■ Long-term growth: Consistent 
long-term gains. 

■ Growth and income: High-yield 
stocks, convertible securities. 

■ International/global: A mix of inter¬ 
national stocks. 


■ Mixed income: International 
bonds; stocks, bonds, options. 

Taxable bond funds: 

■ Corporate bonds: High-quality cor¬ 
porate debt. 

■ Government bonds: Treasuries, 
government backed mortgage se¬ 
curities, other government bonds. 

■ High-yield bonds: Junk bonds and 
other low-rated debt securities. 

Tax-free bond funds: 

■ Municipal bonds: Bonds issued by 
state, city and local governments. 
Funds are ranked by their overall per¬ 
formance index (OPI). This number 
from 0 to 100 measures relative per¬ 
formance of funds at least three 
years old over the last 1, 3, 5 and 10 
years and the last six bear markets. 
Results for the longer periods and 
latest bear markets receive the most 
weight. The OPI allows comparison 
within the 10 groups and within the 
three broad categories. Because 
OPIs are scaled differently for each 
broad group, they cannot be used to 
compare a stock fund with a bond 
fund, or a taxable bond fund with a 
tax-free bond fund. The bear market 
grade indicates how well returns 
have held up relative to all other 
funds in existence during at least the 
last three bear markets. 


a 


BEST FUNDS FOR THE LONG HAUL This ranking is based 
on an overall performance index (OPI) devised by Kanon Bloch Carre 
& Co., a Boston research firm. The OPI measures funds ’ relative per¬ 
formance over 1, 3, 5 and 10 years and the last six bear markets. 


Fund (load status) 

Assets 

OPI 

Bear- 

grade 



return Phone 

1 Vanguard Special Health Care (LL,D) 

$119 mil. 


NA 

NA 

140.9% 

16.8% 800-662-7447 

2 Financial Strat. Health (NL) 

$83 bil. 

99.2 

NA 

NA 

222.6% 

25.8% 800-525-8085 

3 Fidelity Select Biotech. (LL) 

$171 mil. 

99.0 

NA 

NA 

116.4% 

44.4% 800-544-6666 

4 Fidelity Select Health (LL) 

$301 mil. 

98.6 

c 

NA 

133.6% 

24.3% 800-544-6666 

5 Putnam Health Sciences (L) 

$322 mil. 

98.5 

: 3 C 

NA 

121.5% 

15.5% 800-354-5487 

6 Fidelity Select Food & Ag. (LL) 

$27 mil. 

98.0 

NA 

NA 

153.5% 

9.3% 800-544-6666 

7 Fidelity Select Medical (LL) 

$28 mil. 

95-2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.3% 800-544-6666 

8 Robertson Stephens Emerg. Grth. (NL) 

$18 mil. 

95.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.5% 800-766-3863 

9 Alger Small Capitalization (R) 

$23 mil. 

95.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6.7% 800-992-3863 

10 Janus Venture (NL) 

$223 mil. 

93.3 

B 

NA 

109.3% 

-0.4% 800-525-3713 


1 IDS New Dimensions (L) 

$815 mil. 

99.0 

C 

330.4% 

106.2% 

5.4% 800-328-8300 

2 AIM Weingarten (L) 

$597 mil; 

99.0 

c 

311.9% 

119.3% 

5.6% 800-347-1919 

3 Janus (NL) 

$1.0 bil. 

94.2 

c 

331.2% 

96.2% 

-0.7% 800-525-3713 

4 Phoenix Growth Series (L) 

$681 mil. 

93.8 

B 

417.6% 

90.5% 

6.1% 800-243-4361 

5 IDEX (L) 

$88 mil. 

93.3 

NA 

NA 

114.0% 

-1.0% 800-237-3055 

6 Fidelity Equity Portfolio Growth (NL) 

$24 mil. 

92.1 

NA 

NA 

.103.8% 

6.9% 800-544-6666 

7 Shearson Appreciation (L) 

$992 mil. 

91.3 

C 

298.6% 

88.0% 

-0.3% 212-528-2744 

8IAI Regional (NL) 

$189 mil. 

89.5 

c 

327.4% 

103.7% 

-0.3% 800-927-3863 

9 Twentieth Century Select (NL) 

$2.9 bil. 

89.3 

c 

332.9% 

87.1% 

-0.4% 800-345-2021 

10 Franklin Growth (L) 

$171 mil. 

88.7 

B 

290.1% 

88.8% 

2.0% 800-342-5236 

1 Washington Mutual Investor (L) 

$4.9 bil. 

89.3 

■F 

374.8% 

81.2% 

-3.9% 800-421-9900 

2 Sovereign Investors (L) 

$75 mil. 

89.3 

A 

294.8% 

75.4% 

4.4% 215-254-0703 

3 Nationwide (L) 

$451 mil. 

89.3 

B 

286.2% , 

88.0% 

0.3% 800-848-0920 

4 American Mutual (L) 

$3.2 bil. 

89.3 

A 

316.1% 

72,1% 

-1.6% 800-421-9900 

5 Investment Co. of America (L) 

$5.3 bil. 

89,0 

B 

337.3% 

89.5% 

0.7% 800-421-9900 

6 Sentinel Common Stock (L) 

$518 mil. 

88.2 

B 

320.0% 

74.0% 

-2.7% 800-282-3863 

7 AIM Charter (L) 

$99 mil. 

87.8 

c 

233.1% 

100.9% 

8.2% 800-347-1919 

8 CIGNA Value (L) 

$76 mil. 

86.2 

NA 

NA 

86.3% 

19% 800-628-0372 

9 Fundamental Investors (L) 

$739 mil. 

84.7 

C 

306.6% 

77.0% 

-6.2% 800-421-9900 

10 Dodge & Cox Stock (NL) 

$146 mil. 

84.7 

C 

295.4% 

81.5% 

-51% 415-434-0311 

1GT Pacific Growth (L) 

$227 mil. 


c 

320.4% 

191.9% 

-11.0% 800-824-1580 

2 Oppenheimer Global (L) 

$721 mil. 

93.8 

D 

244.3% 

133.4% 

-0.7% 800-255-2755 

3 Merrill Lynch Pacific A (L) 

$233 mil. 

90.2 

B 

586.7% 

178.3% 

-8.4% 800-637-3863 

4 Scudder International (NL) 

$763 mil. 

90.0 

C 

299.6% 

109.0% 

-8.9% 800225-2470 

5 New Perspective (L) 

$1,4 bil. 

89.3 

C 

303.6% 

95.7% 

-2.2% 800-421-9900 

6 GAM International (L) 

$25 mil. 

86.4 

NA 

NA 

128,0% 

-2.7% 212-888-4200 

7 Europacific Growth (L) 

$796 mil. 

86.4 

NA 

NA 

125.7% 

-0.1% 800-421-9900 

8 Templeton Foreign (L) : 

$873 mil. 

86.0 

C 

NA 

148.1% 

-3.0% 8002373738 

9 Oppenheimer Global Bio. Tech. (L) 

$16 mil. 

85.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.6% 800-255-2755 

10 Dreyfus Strat. World Investing (LL) 

$24 mil. 

84.7 

NA 

NA 

“na 

5.8% 800-782-6620 


1 Phoenix Balanced Series (L) 

$467 mil. 

93.8 

B 

340.2% 

81.5% 

7.3% 800-243-4361 

2 FPA Paramount (L) 

$199 mil. 

89.3 

A 

331.4% 

91.6% 

1.6% 800-421-4374 

3 Merrill Lynch Capital A (L) 

$881 mil. 

89.3 

B 

320.3% 

82.5% 

1 1% 800-637-3863 

4 CGM Mutual (NL) . 

$277 mil. 

88.8 

B 

299.7% 

80.5% 

1.1% 800-345-4048 

5 National Total Income (L) 

$206 mil. 

87.0 

A 

293.6% 

72.5% 

-1.7% 800-223-7757 

6 Dreyfus Capital Value (L) 

$741 mil. 

86.4 

NA 

NA 

113.3% 

1.3% 800-782-6620 

7 Delaware (L) 

$352 mil. 

84.0 

C 

281.7% 

57.5% 

-0.5% 800-523-4640 

8 Wellington (NL) 

$2.2 bil. 

83.3 

A 

274.5% 

66.2% 

-2.8% 800-662-7447 

9 Dodge & Cox Balanced (NL) 

$64 mil. 

83.3 

B 

250.0% 

76.4% 

0.9% 415-434-0311 

10 AXE Houghton B (L) 

$156 mil. 

82.3 

B 

227.8% 

67.7% 

7.2% 800-669-0333 
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The Franklin IRA 



“For age 
and want 
save while 
you may; 
no morning sun 
lasts a 
whole day.” 

—Benjamin Franklin, 1758 


Setting Aside Money For the Future 
Is A Time-Honored Tradition. 

At Franklin we are proud to help you carry on 
that tradition. When you invest in a Franklin IRA, 
your assets can grow much faster with compound¬ 
ing, tax-deferred earnings. Plus, as a Franklin 
investor, you can: 

Choose from a wide selection of 23 funds. You can 

transfer IRA assets between most Franklin funds for 
just $5. T 

Take advantage of professional fund management. 

Franklin’s investment specialists manage your IRA 
assets. We have carefully built our expertise in fund 
management since 1947. 

Transfer funds automatically. You may have regular 
monthly investments of $25 or more transferred 
from your bank account to your Franklin 
fund account. 


The exchange program may be discontinued or modified by 
he fund at any time upon 60 days’ notice to shareholders. 


Your IRA contribution may still be 
tax-deductible! Call your investment 
representative or Franklin today for a 
free brochure that helps you determine 
your IRA deductibility. 

1-800-342-FUND Ext. 782 


■ Franklin Distributors, Inc. USi> 

I 777 Mariners Island Blvd. 

1 San Mateo, CA 94404-1585 

I YES! I would like a free Franklin IRA brochure and a 
| prospectus containing more complete information, in- 

■ eluding charges and expenses on the fund(s) checked 
J below. I will read the prospectus(es) carefully before 
I I invest or send money. 

[ □ Franklin Equity Fund 
I □ Franklin Income Fund 
| □ Franklin Adjustable U.S. Government 
• Securities Fund 
J □ Franklin Money Fund 

currently a Franklin shareholder. 










■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 


themselves for the recent run-up j 


performed their equity siblings, though 
the results were far from spectacular for 
the year as a whole. The bond portfolio 
of the average fixed-income fund pro¬ 
duced a total return of 4.3 percent last 
year, with about two thirds of that in¬ 
crease coming in the final quarter. The 
decline in interest rates during the lat¬ 
ter part of 1990, as the economy moved 
into a recession and fears of inflation 
abated, pushed the value of the bonds 
held by the fixed-income funds substan¬ 
tially higher. 

Mortgage money. While bonds have 
staged a nice bull run in recent months, 
some of the price gains have evaporated. 
And the overwhelming consensus of ana¬ 
lysts who have been predicting a contin¬ 
ued drop in long-term rates to 7 percent 
or less is beginning to fragment as signs 
develop that the economy’s downturn 
may be shallower and shorter than many 
had expected. If growth resumes soon, 
long-term bond rates, currently around 
8.2 percent, might not fall far below 8 
percent, reducing the total-return poten¬ 
tial of fixed-income funds in the months 
ahead. For investors looking strictly for 
income, Ginnie Mae funds, which invest 
in government-secured mortgages, may 
be the best bet; they yield about a point 
more than government bond funds and 
were among the top performers in 1990. 
However, if a deep recession is still in the 
cards, long-term bond funds could wind 
up delivering total returns of 12 percent 
to 20 percent in 1991. 

The low for the bear market may 
have occurred last October 11, when the 
Dow Jones industrial average fell to 
2365 after closing at just under 3000 in 
early July. Since then, the Dow has 
climbed by 15 percent, closing at 2713 
on January 30. Measures like the NAS¬ 
DAQ composite index, which track the 
shares of smaller companies, have gone 
up even more. “As with many other ob¬ 
servers, the October low did not seem 
like a bottom to us,” notes A. Michael 
Lipper, president of Upper Analytical. 
There was no big selling climax, and in¬ 
vestors did not throw in the towel in 
frustration as often occurs near the end 
of a bear market. Nevertheless, analysis 
of the market’s subsequent sharp re¬ 
bound leads Lipper to cast “an unen- 


BEST FUNDS FOR THE LONG HAUL 

Fund (load status) 



Bear- 

market 10-year 
grade return 

fe?ufn 

1990 

return Phone 


1 Financial Industrial Income (NL) 

$483 mil, 

. 89.3 

B 

303.6% 

84.5% 

0.9% 800-525-8085 

2 Fidelity Select Utilities (LL) 

$146 mil. 

, 86.2 

A 

NA 

83.2% 

0.6% 800-544-6666 

3 Mass. Financial World Govt. (L) 

$133 mil. 

85.7 

B 

NA 

109.2% 

17.9% 800-225-2606 

4 Putnam Global Govt. Income (L) 

$218 mil. 

85.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.3% 800-354-5487 

5 Van Eck World Income (L) 

$51 mil. 

85.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.7% 800-221-2220 

6 PaineWebber Master Global (R) 

$1.3 bil. 

85.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.7% 800-647-1568 

7 Freedom Global Income (R) 

$184 mil. 

84.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12.2% 800-225-6258 

8 United Income (L) 

$1.5 bil. 

84.7 

B 

378.9% 

89.2% 

-5.5% 913-236-1303 

9 Wellesley Income (NL) 

$906 mil. 

84.0 

B 

290.7% 

65.5% 

3.8% 800-662-7447 

10 Franklin Utilities (L) 

$749 mil. 

83.9 

A 

335.9% 

62.4% 

0.i% 800-342-5236 


1 Vanguard Fixed Inc. Invstmt. Grade (NL) 

$1.1 bil. 

99.9 

A 

219.7% 

53.7% 

6.2% 800-662-7447 

2 Scudder Short-Term Bond (NL) 

$243 mil. 

95.1 

JMA 

NA 

53.9% 

9.9% 800-225-2470 

3 IDS Selective (L) 

$1.2 bil. 

94.8 

A 

236.8% 

56.6% 

6.6% 800-328-8300 

4 Merrill Lynch High-Quality A (L) 

$308 mil. 

94.8 

A 

230.8% 

51.1% 

7.0% 800-637-3863 

5 JP Income (L) 

$18 mil. 

94.6 

A 

224.7% 

54.1% 

6.5% 800-458-4498 

6 Winthrop Focus Fixed Income (R) 

$11 mil. 

93.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.5% 800-521-3036 

7 Vanguard Bond Market (NL) 

$214 mil. 

91.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.7% 800-662-7447 

8 Calvert Social Invest. Bond Port. (L) 

$23 mil. 

91.2 

NA 

NA 

NA. 

8.3% 800-368-2748 

9 Harbor Bond (NL) 

$24 mil. 

91.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.0% 800-422-1050 

10 UST Master Managed Inc. (L) 

$41.4 mil. 

91.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.62% 800-233-1138 

■ • i’i a.; i: u a: 11: n i: i • U l M J a 11) 1. 

1 Lord Abbett U.S. Govt. Sec. (L) 

$1.5 bil. 

99.9 

A 

235.6% 

55.9% 

9.3% 800-874-3733 

2 Vanguard Fixed-Income GNMA (NL) 

$2.3 bil. 

99.9 

A 

227.0% 

57.2% 

10.3% 800-662-7447 

3 Amev U.S. Govt. Securities (L) 

$171 mil. 

99.9 

A 

219.9% 

55.3% 

10.4% 800-800-2638 

4 Merrill Lynch Federal Sec. (L) 

$2.3 bil. 

99.2 

NA 

NA 

56.4% 

10.4% 800-637-3863 

5 Fidelity GNMA Portfolio (NL) 

$649 mil. 

95.7 

NA 

NA 

55.1% 

10.5% 800-544-6666 

6 Alliance Mortgage Security Income (L) 

$509 mil. 

95.1 

NA 

NA 

54.0% 

11.0% 800-227-4618 

7 Benham GNMA (NL) 

$319 mil. 

95.1 

NA 

NA 

54.0% 

10,2% 800-472-3389 

8 Eaton Vance Govt. (L) 

$278 mil. 

95.1 

NA 

NA 

56.6% 

9.0% 800-225-6265 

9 Federated GNMA Trust (NL) 

$1.3 bil. 

95.1 

A 

NA 

57.8% 

10.4% 800-356-2805 

10 Benham Target Maturity 1995 (NL) 

$58 mil. 

95.1 

NA 

NA 

65.0% 

9.2% 800-472-3389 

1 Plymouth High Yield (L) 

$SF 

81.6 

NA 


71.6% 

7.1% 800-522-7297 

2 Financial Bond Select Inc.(NL) 

$35 mil. 

75.9 

A 

173.2% 

46.6% 

4.9% 800-525-8085 

3 Aegon USA High-Yield Port. (L) 

$33 mil. 

75.9 

A 

NA 

47.5% 

2.9% 800-288-2346 

4 CIGNA High Yield (L) 

$218 mil. 

73.0 

c 

187.7% 

28.0% 

-9.1% 800-628-0372 

5 Champion High-Yield U.S.A. (L) 

$14 mil. 

73.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.4% 800-255-2755 

6 Kemper High Yield (L) 

$1.2 bil. 

59.5 

A 

203.2% 

26.9% - 

-13.0% 800-621-1048 

7 Fidelity Capital & Income (NL) 

$962 mil. 

59.5 

A 

198.7% 

25.2% 

-4.0% 800-544-6666 

8 Phoenix High Yield (L) 

$86 mil. 

59.5 

B 

173.4% 

32.5% 

-1.1% 800-243-4361 

9 Financial Bond High Yield (NL) 

$41 mil. 

58.4 

NA 

NA 

33.3% 

-4.6% 800-525-8085 

10 Seligman High-Yield Bond (L) 

$34 mil. 

58.4 

NA 

NA 

27.9% 

-7.3% 800-221-7844 


1 Steinroe High-Yield Muni. (NL) 

$314 mil. 

99.2 

NA 

NA 

64.9% 

7.7% 800-338-2550 

2 Fidelity High-Yield Tax-Free (NL) 

$1.7 bil. 

98.3 

A 

201.0% 

56.7% 

8.5% 800-544-6666 

3 Plymouth High-Income Muni. (L) 

$22 mil. 

95.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

10.3% 800-522-7297 

4 Steinroe Managed Muni. (NL) 

$587 mil. 

94.7 

A 

230.5% 

61.6% 

7.0% 800-338-2550 

5 United Municipal Bond (L) 

$648 mil. 

93.8 

B 

192.8% 

62.1% 

5.6% 913-236-2000 

6 Financial Tax-Free Income (NL) 

$175 mil. 

93.3 

A 

NA 

61.4% 

7.1% 800-525-8085 

7 General Municipal Bond (NL) 

$216 mil. 

92.1 

NA 

NA 

49.5% 

7.6% 800-782-6620 

8 Putnam Tax-Exempt Income (L) 

$1.3 bil. 

90.2 

NA 

235.2% 

57.6% 

4.9% 800-354-5487 

9 Mass. Financial Managed Muni. (L) 

$1.4 bil. 

89.5 

A 

226.9% 

56.7% 

6.3% 800-225-2606 

10 Kemper Municipal Bond (L) 

$2.1 bil. 

89.5 

A 

209.4% 

58.3% 

6.7% 800-621-1048 

L=Load, LL=Low load, NL=No load, C = Closed, D=Deferred, R = Redemption fee, NA=Not available. 

*? nkings are basa ? on unrounded OPI. To be ranked, a fund had to be at least three years old on Dec. 31,1990, with assets of 
$10 million or more on Sept. 28,1990. A load or deferred load fund has a sales charge of 4 percent or more; a low load fund has a 
charge of less than 4 percent; a no load fund has no sales charge. A redemption fee is a charge that mav aDDlv at sale A fund is 
closed if it was not accepting new accounts as of Dec. 31,1990; some funds may have reopened. Returns include change in net 

as«?pt valita ra nvoctrrwnt nf HivirfanHc /-.ooitoi -_A''■ . , . u ' . 
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If You Work 
Hard.... 

... Shouldn't yum 
retirement plan 
do the same? 


When you work hard for a living, you expect 
the same from the investments you make; 
particularly the money you put away for your 
retirement years. 


1 


At Templeton, we take a serious, long-term 
approach to portfolio management. 


Our shareholders expect it... 

and we expect it of ourselves. 


if you don’t believe that social security or a 
company pension is enough to make your 
“golden” years comfortable... contact us today 
about our “common sense” approach 
to helping you plan for retirement. 



CALL 24 HOURS 

1-800-325-9950 Ext. 425 


Call or write for a prospectus containing more complete information, including all charges and 
expenses. Read It carefully before you invest. ■ Send no money. 

Templeton Funds Distributor, lnc„ P.O. Box 33030, St. Petersburg, FL 33733 
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uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 
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CNA says both! 

, At the CNA Insurance 
Companies, we share your 
concern about the impact of 
rising premiums on your profits. 
That’s why we work in many 
areas to contain costs. Medical 
costs are an important reason for 
skyrocketing group health, workers’ 
compensation and auto premiums. 

We pre-screen health care providers to assure 
you of high-quality, cost-effective care. And we’re 
actively involved with severe catastrophic cases to 
assure the fullest, fastest recovery possible 
In one year alone, CNA’s medical cost contain¬ 
ment program saved over $50 million for our 
policyholders. This was reflected in improved loss 
experience and more affordable premiums for the 
businesses we insure. 

Ask your independent agent 
or broker about CNA. 

CNA provides property/casualty, life/health and 
employee benefits insurance. Independent agents 
who represent CNA are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 

OVA 


For All the Commitments You Make ® 










■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

thusiastic vote” for October as indeed a 
bear-market bottom. 

It is hard to argue with the evidence. 
Since October, a number of equity 
funds, especially those that invest in 
smaller-capitalization growth stocks, 
have climbed by over 15 percent. Of the 
leading aggressive growth funds for 
long-haul investors (tables on Pages 60 
and 62), Vanguard Specialized Health 
Care, for example, gained 17 percent 
from October 11 through January 30. 
The Alger Small Capitalization fund 
was up by 28 percent, and Fidelity Se¬ 
lect Biotechnology rose 28 percent in 
net asset value over the same period. 

Long, winding road. Still, other analysts 
are skeptical that the market has re¬ 
versed course. “Even though many fore¬ 
casters are saying it’s a new bull market, 
we are probably only halfway through the 
bear decline, both in terms of its length 
and in terms of the size of the ultimate 
drop,” says D. Tyler Jenks, research di¬ 
rector for Kanon Bloch Carre & Co., a 
Boston-based investment research firm. 
(Kanon Bloch provides the information 
for the U.S. News mutual fund rankings 
in the accompanying tables.) Jenks, who 
sees interest rates and the dollar continu¬ 
ing to fall, expects both domestic and 
foreign bond funds to outperform stock 
mutual funds in coming months. 

Given the devilish uncertainties that 
lie ahead for the economy and in the 
gulf, investors may be indulging in wish¬ 
ful thinking if they expect both the war 
and the recession to end shortly and 
sweetly and may be chasing share prices 
higher for fear of missing out on what 
they see as a runaway bull market. Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Alan 
Greenspan told the New York Times last 
week that the economy is currently in 
“the most confidence-sensitive cycle 
I’ve seen in decades.” While a rapid 
end to hostilities could lead to a quick 
rebound, he warned that if the war with 
Iraq were to continue beyond three 
months, a deep recession could lie 
ahead because consumer confidence 
would continue to erode. 

Earlier in the week, the Conference 
Board reported that its index of con¬ 
sumer confidence had dipped in Janu¬ 
ary to the lowest level in 10 years, and 
was down some 50 percent from where 
it stood before the Iraqi invasion of Ku¬ 
wait. The measurement was taken just 
before the United States began to un¬ 
leash its air power against Iraq, and the 
index may have rebounded in the wake 
of the display of U.S. military strength. 
Nevertheless, notes Gail Fosler, chief 
economist for the Conference Board, 
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• 1990'S BEST PERFORMERS These funds are ranked by 

1990 total return; the OPI shows how they have measured up over 

I ' time. Returns forfund categories may differ from those in the long- 

Fund group, fund (load status) 

Assets OPI 

return 

as 

Phone 


1 Fidelity Select Biotechnology (LL) 

$171 mil. 99.0 

44.4% 

116.3% 

800-544-6666 

2 Financial Strat. Health Science (NL) 

$83 mil. 99.2 

25.8% 

132.8% 

800-525-8085 

3 Fidelity Select Health (LL) 

$301 mil. 98.6 

24.3% 

92.8% 

800-544-6666 

4 Fidelity Select Computers (LL) 

$14 mil. 64.3 

18.4% 

20.1%. 

800-544-6666 

S Vanguard Special. Health Care (LL,D) 

$119 mil. 99.2 

16.8% 

99.4% 

800-662-7447 

6 Fidelity Select Medical (LL) 

$28 mil. 95.2 

16.3% 

112.7% 

800-544-6666 

7 Putnam Health Sciences (L) 

$321 mil. 98.5 

15.5% 

81.3% 

800-354-5487 

8 GT Global Health Care (L) 

$132 mil. NA 

13.1% 

NA 

800-824-1580 

9 Fidelity Select Technology (LL) 

$58 mil. 57.1 

10.5% 

25.8% 

800-544-6666 

10 Robertson Stephens Emerging Growth (NL) 

$18 mil. 95.2 

9.5% 

80.4% 

800-766-3863 







1 Phoenix Capital Appreciation (L) 

$13 mil. NA 

20.5% 

NA 

800-243-4361 

2 Mathers (NL) 

$264 mil. 81.9 

10.4% 

38.7% 

800-962-3863 

3 Meeschaert Capital Accumulation (NL) 

$19 mil. 65.5 

8.5% 

30.8% 

802-748-2400 

4 Fidelity Equity Portfolio Growth (NL) 

$24 mil. 92.1 

6.9% 

79.0% 

800-544-6666 

5 AXE Houghton Growth (L) 

$64 mil. 70.4 

6.4% 

37.8% 

800-669-0333 

6 Phoenix Growth Series (L) 

$681 mil. 93.8 

6.1% 

44.6% 

800-243-4361 

7 AIM Weingarten (L) 

$597 mil. 99.0 

5.6% 

59.8% 

800-347-1919 

8 IDS New Dimensions (L) 

$815 mil. 99.0 

5.4% 

50.1% 

800-328-8300 

9 Sentry (NL) 

$45 mil. 70.4 

5.2% 

52.6% 

800-533-7827 

10 New England Growth (L) 

$551 mil. 88.0 

5.1% 

30.4% 

800-343-7104 


1 Gateway Index Plus (NL) 

$36 mil. 70.4 

10.3% 

57.8% 

800-354-6339 

2 AIM Charter (L) 

$99 mil. 87.8 

8.2% 

55.4% 

800-347-1919 

3 Sovereign Investors (L) 

$75 mil. 89.3 

4.4% 

43.7% 

215-254-0703 

4 Merriman Timed Blue Chip (NL) 

$15 mil. NA 

3.8% 

NA 

800-423-4893 

5 National Industries (NL) 

$29 mil. 60.2 

3.1% 

44.6% 

800-367-7814 

6 Thompson, Linger & Plumb (NL) 

$1 T.O mil. 76.2 

3.1% 

40.7% 

608-831-7222 

7 Baird Blue Chip (L) 

$32 mil. 76.2 

3.0% 

40.8% 

800-792-2473 

8 Kemper Blue Chip (L) 

$31 mil, 66.2 

2.4% 

21.7% 

800-621-1048 

9 Putnam Growth & Income (L) 

$1.9 bil. 83.3 

2.4% 

49.2% 

800-354-5487 

10 CIGNA Value (L) 

$76 mil. 86.2 

1.9% 

61.6% 

800-628-0372 


1 Oppenheimer Global Bio. Tech. (L) 

$16 mil. 85.0 

12.6% 

40.8% 

800-255-2755 

2 Dreyfus Strategic World Invest. (LL) 

$24 mil. 84.7 

5.8% 

48.3% 

800-782-6620 

3 Capstone European Plus (L) 

$14 mil. 66.2 

2.4% 

22.3% 

800-262-6631 

4 Merrill Lynch Global Allocation A (L) 

$47 mil. NA 

1.9% 

NA 

800-637-3863 

5 PaineWebber Class World (NL) 

$97 mil. NA 

1.3% 

NA 

800-647-1568 

6 Shearson European Port (L,D) 

$26 mil. 76.2 

1.0% 

38.9% 

212-528-2744 

7 Merrill Lynch Global Allocation B (R) 

$113 mil. NA 

0.8% 

NA 

800-637-3863 

8 Financial Strat. European (NL) 

$70 mil. 76.2 

0.7% 

38.4% 

800-525-8085 

9 Europacific Growth (L) 

$796 mil. 86.4 

-0.1% 

50.2% 

800-421-9900 

10 Oppenheimer Global (L) 

$721 mil. 93.8 

-0.7% 

65.0% 

800-255-2755 

1 PAX World (NL) 

$106 mil. 76.4 

10.53% 

54.1% 

800-767-1729 

2 Phoenix Balanced Series (L) 

$467 mil. 93.8 

7.3% 

37.9% 

800-243-4361 

3 Gabelli Convertible Sec. (L) 

$80 mil. NA 

7.3% 

NA 

800-422-3554 

4 AXE Houghton B (L) 

$156 mil, 82.3 

7.2% 

40.9% 

800-669-0333 

5 Overland Express Asset (L) 

$28 mil. NA 

7.1% 

NA 

800-552-9612 

6 Fidelity Asset Manager (NL) 

$346 mil. NA 

5.4% 

NA 

800-544-6666 

7 Mainstay Total Return (R) 

$49 mil. 75.0 

5.1% 

30.0% 

800-522-4202 

8 Phoenix Total Return (L) 

$29 mil. 66.9 

4.5% 

27.8% 

800-243-4361 

9 Phoenix Convertible (L) 

$145 mil, 78.8 

4.1% 

30.7% 

800-243-4361 

10 Kemper Total Return (L) 

$788 mil. 72.1 

4.1% 

35.7% 

800-621-1048 

L=Load; LL=Low load, NL=No load, D = Deferred, R=Redemption fee, C=Closed, NA= Not available. 


LTG = Long-term growth. 
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As usualwde a 


It’s just the way we’re made. But we’ll 
improve. Our engineers are always going 
back to the drawing board. To design 
and engineer. And to put a few more years 
between Honda and everybody else. 

The fourth generation Honda Accord 
is a prime example of thinking beyond 
our years. It has created a new standard of 
technological advancement. 

Aerodynamic testing has produced 
continuous lines in the Accord Coupe that 
are not only beautiful to see but appear 
almost invisible to the wind flowing by. 

Innovative construction stiffens 
the body, improving 


by a smooth, seamless dash and logical 
placement of the instruments and controls. 
The surfaces are soft and pleasing to 
your eyes. An airy environment greets you 
and immediately puts you at ease. And it’s 
quiet. So quiet that you can hear it. 

The peaceful scene doesn’t change 
when you turn the ignition 
key. There is no shaking 
or rumbling. Just 
the quick 



and quieting the ride. It makes the Accord 
strong and rigid. The car feels more like 
it was carved from a block of steel rather 
than welded together. 

This solid chassis provides a stable 
platform for the four-wheel independent 
double wishbone suspension. One more 
reason for the Coupe’s impressive handling. 

Inside the car, you will be impressed 

C0] OIWO American Honda Motor Co., Inc. EX model shown. 


jump of the engine tachometer needle to 
tell you that everything is ready, able and 
waiting under the hood. 

What is under the low, sloping hood 
is a powerful fuel-injected engine. It has 
been finessed to deliver horsepower and 
torque in the driving ranges that you most 
often use. Imaginative Honda technology 
makes the engine run smoothly and 









few years eariy 

quietly. Twin balance shafts cancel out the Carpets are plush and help to reduce 

inertial forces that cause other engines to outside noise that much more, 
shake and bounce. Additional engineering The headliner is built to absorb noise 

refinements further reduce vibration and and is recessed for the windshield visors. 

• noise. And overall harshness. Everything folds nice and flush for a more 

The five-speed transmission comes fitted appearance. 

\ou 11 find comfortable space between 
yourself and your passengers. Yet you won’t 
have to raise your voice to carry on a 
conversation. If you don’t feel like 
talking, turn on the stereo. 


standard or you can choose a four-speed 
automatic with a driver selectable Sport 
mode and lockup torque converter. 

Along with being quiet and smooth, 
the Coupe is comfortable. The front seats 
are large, with firm support. Rear seats 
contour to the shape of the interior. The 
rear seat cushion is formed from one piece 
of molded foam. 


All the technology behind the Accord 
Coupe has but one purpose. To make 
you pleasantly aware of the joy of driving. 

We may have arrived earlier than the 
others. Still, we can’t wait for them. 


Accord Coupe 









■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

“Events of the past three months illus¬ 
trate vividly that people’s beliefs and 
fears about an uncertain future can be 
as important in determining economic 
behavior as economic fundamentals.” 

Moreover, the vast differences be¬ 
tween the possible outcomes —extended 
combat and severe recession on the one 
hand and peace and further Fed easing of 
interest rates on the other —create obvi¬ 
ous jitters here and abroad. And what 
happens to the economy over the next 12 
to 18 months, Fosler observes, “is likely 
to be more extreme—whether it is posi¬ 
tive or negative — than any of the current 
conventional forecasts.” 

Installment plan. The obvious and 
prudent course is for investors to hedge 
their bets. If a recovery begins by the 
middle of this year, says Ken Gregory, 
editor of the San Francisco-based L/G 
No-Load Fund Analyst, then investors 
should probably be buying stocks now. 
If the recession lasts through the end of 
the year, another 20 percent drop in 
stock prices may still be in store, and 
the ideal time to begin buying shares 
would be toward the end of summer. 
“But given the complexities, it’s quite 
O.K. to admit you don’t know which 
scenario is right,” says Gregory. He rec¬ 
ommends using a dollar-cost-averaging 
approach, redeploying the amount of 
money an investor would put back into 
the market a bit at a time, rather than 
all at once —perhaps in six or seven 
equal monthly installments. That would 
both limit the exposure if another de¬ 
cline occurs and prevent an investor 
from missing out on a major bull move. 
Gregory suggests pulling money gradu¬ 
ally out of one’s bond fund investments 
and switching it into stock funds. 

Gregory is more definitive on what 
kinds of equity funds to buy: growth 
funds, especially those that emphasize 
small-company stocks. While these 
kinds of funds tend to be more volatile 
than funds that invest in bigger compa¬ 
nies, he says, “the risk isn’t too great if 
you pick good funds.” Among the most 
aggressive funds, which will buy stocks 
with high price-earnings multiples if 
they can produce superior earnings 
gains, he likes the Brandywine Fund, up 
11 percent since the October 11 bench¬ 
mark date, and the Janus Venture 
Fund, which has climbed 12 percent. 
Among growth funds that are a bit 
more conservative and value oriented, 
he suggests the Nicholas Limited Edi¬ 
tion fund and GIT Equity Special. 
These two are up 20 percent and 11 per¬ 
cent respectively over that period. And 
among small-company funds that scour 


1990'S BEST PERFORMERS 

Fund group, fund (load status) 


OPI 

return 

a- 



1 Kemper Global Income (L) 

$32 mil. 

NA 

22.7% 

NA 

800-621-1048 

2 Scudder Internat’l. Bond (NL) 

$117 mil. 

NA 

21.1% 

NA 

800-225-2470 

3 Mass. Financial World Govt. (L) 

$133 mil. 

85.7 

17.9% 

31.3% 

800-225-2606 

4 PaineWebber Master Global (R) 

$1.3 bil. 

85.2 

17.7% 

39.2% 

800-647-1568 

S Van Eck World Income (L) 

$51 mil. 

85.2 

16.7% 

45.9% 

800-221-2220 

6 Dean Witter World Income (R) 

$451 mil. 

NA 

16.6% 

NA 

212-392-2550 

7 Putnam Global Govt. Income (L) 

$218 mil. 

85.2 

16.3% 

43.9% 

800-354-5487 

8 T. Rowe Price International Bond (NL) 

$344 mil. 

75.0 

16.1% 

10.9% 

800-638-5660 

9 Merrill Lynch Retirement, Global B (R) 

$261 mil. 

75.0 

14.7% 

26.9% 

800-637-3863 

10 International Cash Global (LL) 

$76 mil. 

74.3 

14.4% 

21.8% 

800-354-4111 


1 Scudder Short-Term Bond (NL) 

$243 mil. 

95.1 

9.9% 

32.3% 

800-225-2470 

2 Forum Investors Bond (LL) 

$18 mil. 

NA 

9.5% 

NA 

800-237-3113 

3 Winthrop Focus Fixed Income (R) 

$11 mil. 

93.6 

9.5% 

34.1% 

800-521-3036 

4 Prudential Structured Maturity (LL) 

$113 mil. 

NA 

9.4% 

NA 

800-648-7637 

5 Vanguard Fixed Income Short Term (NL) 

$714 mil. 

81.6 

9.2% 

30.2% 

800-662-7447 

6 DFA One-Year Fixed Income (NL) 

$404 mil. 

85.2 

9.1% 

28.4% 

213-395-8005 

7 Federated Bond (NL) 

$38 mil. 

74.8 

8.8% 

31.0% 

800-245-5000 

8 Neuberger Limited Maturity Bond (NL) 

$114 mil. 

81.6 

8.7% 

29.0% 

800-877-9700 

9 Vanguard Bond Market (NL) 

$214 mil. 

91.2 

8.7% 

32.6% 

800-662-7447 

10 T. Rowe Price New Income (NL) 

$1.0 bil. 

78.4 

8.7% 

31.2% 

800-638-5660 

p :j!| !b! 1 1 ;?•:: ! “ J1 □ 1 .^ >. 

1 Olympus U.S. Govt. Plus (L) 

$80 mil. 

81.6 

11.4% 

30.8% 

800-626-3863 

2 Alliance Mortgage Sec. Income (L) 

$509 mil. 

95.1 

11.0% 

33.8% 

800-227-4618 

3 SIT New Beginning U.S. Govt. (NL) 

$13 mil. 

91.2 

10.9% 

45.3% 

800-332-5580 

4 DFA Five-Year Govt. (NL) 

$49 mil. 

81.6 

10.9% 

29.0% 

213-395-8005 

5 Voyageur U.S. Govt. (L) 

$13 mil. 

91.2 

10.7% 

32.5% 

800-553-2143 

6 Home Govt. Securities (NL) 

$34 mil. 

NA 

10.6% 

NA 

800-533-7719 

7 Premier GNMA (L) 

$46 mil. 

89.6 

10.6% 

40.5% 

800-242-8671 

8ITB Premium Income Port. (LL) 

$33 mi!. 

NA 

10.5% 

NA 

800-634-0002 

9 Fidelity GNMA Portfolio (NL) 

$649 mil. 

95.7 

10.5% 

34.8% 

800-544-6666 

10 Equitec Siebel Gov’t. Income (L) 

$14 mil. 

NA 

10.5% 

NA 

800-869-8007 


1 Plymouth High Yield (L) 

$16 mil. 

81.6 

7.1% 

30.6% 

800-522-7297 

2 Financial Bond Select Income (NL) 

$35 mil. 

75.9 

4.9% 

25.2% 

800-525-8085 

3 Aegon U.S.A. High-Yield Port. (L) 

$33 mil. 

75.9 

2.9% 

28.2% 

800-288-2346 

4 Champion High-Yield U.S.A. (L) 

$14 mil. 

73.0 

1.4% 

26.4% 

800-255-2755 

5 American High-Income Trust (L) 

$140 mil. 

NA 

0.1% 

NA 

800-421-9900 

6 Phoenix High Yield (L) 

$86 mil. 

59.5 

-1.1% 

11.3% 

800-243-4361 

7 Bull & Bear High Yield (NL) 

$46 mil. 

36.9 

-3.0% 

-1.3% 

800-847-4200 

8 Oppenheimer High Yield (L) 

$589 mil: 

54.3 

-3.2% 

12.6% 

800-255-2755 

9 Skyline Monthly Income (LL) 

$10 mil. 

NA 

-3.6% 

NA 

800-458-5222 

10 Value Line Aggressive Income (NL) 

$25 mil. 

54.7 

-3.7% 

4.8% 

800-223-0818 


1 Plymouth High-Income Muni. (L) 

$22 mil. 

95.2 

10.3% 

39.5% 

800-522-7297 

2 Fidelity High-Yield Tax-Free (NL) 

$1.7 bil. 

98.3 

: 8.5% 

35.6% 

800-544-6666 

3 Steinroe High-Yield Muni. (NL) 

$314 mil. 

99.2 

7.7% 

36.4% 

800-338-2550 

4 General Municipal Bond (NL) 

$216 mil. 

92.1 

7.6% 

35.1% 

800-782-6620 

5 Steinroe Intermed. Muni. (NL) 

$100 mil. 

64.7 

7,5% 

29.4% 

800-338-2550 

6 Fidelity Aggressive Tax-Free (NL) 

$533 mil. 

86.4 

7.5% 

33.6% 

800-544-6666 

7 Mutual of Omaha Tax-Free Income (L) 

$352 mil. 

82.8 

7.4% 

32.8% 

800-228-9596 

8 Alliance Municipal Income National (L) 

$184 mil: 

86.4 

7.4% 

35.8% 

800-227-4618 

9 Premier Municipal Bond (L) 

$150 mil. 

86.4 

7.3% 

34.6% 

800-242-8671 

10 SIT New Beginning Taxfree (NL) 

$37 mil. 

NA 

7.3% 

NA 

800-332-5580 

L=load. U=l.ow load, NL- No toad, D = Deferred. R = R 


NA=Noi 

t available. 
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for undervalued situations, he likes 
Pennsylvania Mutual, which has risen 
by only 6 percent so far. 

Similarly, newsletter publisher Jay 
Schabacker recommends that “nervous 
but opportunistic investors” also re-en¬ 
ter the stock market in stages. “Don’t get 
back into stocks too quickly, because 
there is a chance that this could be a 
sucker’s rally,” he says. Schabacker also 
suggests checking out small-company 
funds. His recommendations: Columbia 
Growth (up 14 percent since early Octo¬ 
ber), Janus Fund (up 11 percent), Twenti¬ 
eth Century Select (up 4 percent), Fideli- 
: ty OTC (up 23 percent), Janus Venture 

f (up 12 percent), T. Rowe Price New Ho- 
[ rizons (up 27 percent) and Twentieth 
I Century Ultra (up 49 percent). 

Over long periods, small-company 
funds have outperformed large-capital¬ 
ization blue chips by about a third. But 
during the past five years, as in some 
other extended periods, such as 1969 to 
1974, the pendulum swings away from 
' these smaller shares as they become 
; overpriced and better-valued blue chips 
become more attractive again. The last 
time small stocks fell out of favor was in 
1984, when many high-flying, high-tech 
i shares collapsed. In the last four months, 

I however, smaller capitalization issues 

I have regained their momentum, giving 

hope to those who have waited for these 
companies to return to popularity. 

Big little stocks. “These small compa¬ 
nies have been so trounced that the 
trend has got to be reversed at some 
point,” declares Don Phillips, editor of 
“Mutual Fund Values.” But the recent 
surge, he warns, could still turn out to 
be yet another false start, like the one 
* following the October 1987 meltdown. 

Having been hammered more than the 
, blue chips in the crash, small-growth 
stocks staged a sharp rally in January 
1988. But that move was very short¬ 
lived. This time around, however, indi¬ 
cations are that more is going on. In¬ 
creasingly, says Phillips, managers of 
pension funds and other big money 
pools have started investigating smaller 
growth stocks to improve their overall 
performance, and even a shift of 2 per¬ 
cent in assets into these shares could 
lead to enormous gains. 

“As the world turns” might be 1991’s 
investment theme. The dicey economic 
outlook and an all-out war in the Persian 
Gulf may not seem like obvious soap 
opera material. But plenty of unexpected 
plot twists, like the sudden surge in stock 
prices that kicked the year off, probably 
lie in store. And the best advice for inves¬ 
tors is to stay tuned in. ■ 


By Jack Egan 
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I THE CHOICE OF OVER 1 MILLION INVESTORS 


Choose Fidelity 
For Common Sense 
IRA Investing 


Your IRA is one of today’s most powerful tools for planning a 
more secure retirement. As a manager of over $30 billion in 
retirement assets, Fidelity can provide the resources and the 
expertise you need to get the most for your retirement. 

Fidelity Magellan® Fund: 

# 1 For Ten Years 

Magellan aggressively seeks 
capital appreciation from stocks at 
home and abroad. And the same 


year period ended 12/31/90 is avail¬ 
able for retirement plan. 1 Of course, 
past performance is no guarantee of 
future results and you may have a gain 
or loss when you sell your shares. 


for your IRA, consider Fidelity. You’ll 
enjoy the extra services you expect from a retirement leader: 

✓ Consolidated Summary ✓ Retirement Insights Newsletter 

Statement */ Step-by-Step Guide to Retirement 

✓ Highly-trained Retirement Planning 

Specialists 


Special Services Only 
From The Fidelity IRA. 

If you’re looking for a better pi 


approach that has made Magellah the 
nation’s #1 mutual fund for the 10- 


Know the facts 
if you are changing jobs 
or retiring... 

Did you know that when you 
receive moneyfrom your pen¬ 
sion orprofit sharing plan, you 
can roll over that money into a 
Rollover IRA? 

Once you receive a distribu¬ 
tion, you have just 60 days to 
roll it over. Or, you'll have to pay 
income taxes on the full 
amount, and possibly a 10% 
I.R.S. penalty if you’re under 
age 59%. By rolling over to a 
Fidelity IRA your retirement 
savings can grow tax-deferred 
until you withdraw or retire. 


Visit our Nationwide Investor Centers or call 24 hours 

1 - 800 - 544-8888 

Fidelity &l3 Investments * 


CODE: USNW/MAGR/021191 

'According to Lipper Analytical services, Inc., an independent mutual fund performance moni¬ 
tor, Magellan ranked #1 out of 439, #59 out of 866, and #989 out of 1709 funds for the 10,5, 
and 1 year periods ended 12/31/90 (reflects change in portfolio management effective 6/1/90). 
For a Free IRA fact kit with more complete information including Growth & Income's 2% and 
Magellan's 3% sales charges, management fees and expenses, call or write for a current pro- 
, spectus. Read it carefully before you invest or send money. Fidelity Distributors Corporation 
4r (General Distribution Agent), P.O. Box 660603, Dallas, TX 75266-0603. 
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Finding 

THE TOP 10 FAMILIES Fund families are ranked by their unrounded Fund 
Family Performance Index, derived by analyzing OPIs of all funds in 77 families. 

Fund family (FFPI) lo-vnar s 

Fund (load status) Category Assets OPI return return 


a strong 

1 Select Biotech. (LL) 

Aggressive growth 

$171 mil. 


116.4% 

44.3% 

2 Select Health (LL) 

Aggressive growth 

$301 mil. 

98.6 NA 

133.6% 

24.3% 

3 High-Yield Tax-Free (NL) 

Municipal bonds 

$1.7 bil. 

98.3 201.0% 

56.7% 

8.5% 

4 Select Food and Agriculture (LL) 

Aggressive growth 

$27 mil. 

98.0 NA 

153.5% 

9.3% 

fiamilv 

S GNMA Portfolio (NL) 

Government bonds 

$649 mil. 

95.7 NA 

54.0% 

10.5% 

ldlllllV 

X Fixed-Income Investment Grade (NL) 

1 Corporate bonds 

$1.1 bil. 

99.9 219.7% 

53.7% 

6.2% 

The right fund group 

2 Fixed-Income GNMA (NL) 

Government bonds 

$2.3 bil. 

99.9 227.0% 

57.2% 

10.3% 

3 Special Health Care (LL,D) 

Aggressive growth 

$119 mil. 

99.2 NA 

140.9% 

16.8% 

4 Bond Market (NL) 

Corporate bonds 

$214 mil. 

91.2 NA 

NA 

8.6% 

for you may be a 

David, not a Goliath 

5 Fixed-Income U.S. Treasury (NL) 

Government bonds 

$537 mil. 

91.0 NA 

NA 

5.8% 

1 Growth Series (L) 

Long-term growth 

$681 mil. 

93.8 417.6% 

90.5% 

6.1% 

2 Balanced Series (L) 

Balanced 

$467 mil. 

93.8 340.2% 

81.6% 



3 High-Quality Bond (L) 

Corporate bonds 

$20 mil. 

81.6 20.0% 

43.4% 

4.6% 

■ ike restaurants, mutual-fund fam- 

■ dies cater to a ranee of tastes. 

4 U.S. Government Sec. (L) 

Government bonds 

$11 mil. 

81.6 NA 

0.0% 

8.2% 

5 Convertible (L) 

Total return 

$145 mil. 

78.8 304.6% 

69.3% 


Some, like Columbia, offer a sim- 

1 New Perspective (L) 

International equity 

$1.4 bil. 

89.3 303.6% 

95.7% 

-2.2% 

come, a stock fund for growth and a 
money-market fund for safety. Others, 
like Fidelity, with its 143 funds, lay out a 
smorgasbord: domestic and internation¬ 
al stock funds to match any investment 

2 American Mutual (L) 

Growth and income 

$3.2 bil. 

89.3 316.1% 

72.1% 

-1.6% 

3 Washington Mutual Investor (L) 

Growth and income 

$4.9 bil. 

89.3 374.8% 

81.2% 

-3.9% 

4 Investment Company of America (L) 

Growth and income 

$5.3 bil. 

89.0 337.3% 

89.5% 

0.7% 

5 Bond Fund of America (L) 

Corporate bonds 

$1.8 bil. 

85.5 225.3% 

47.8% 

3.3% 

1 Federated GNMA Trust (NL) 

Government bonds 

$1.3 bil. 

95.1 NA 

57.8% 

10.4% 

goal; long-term, short-term and tax-free 

2 Fund for U.S. Govt. Sec. (L) 

Government bonds 

$1.1 bil. 

94.6 218.7% 

52.9% 

9.7% 

income funds, and gold-only or single- 

3 Government Income Securities (R) 

Government bonds 

$1.3 bil. 

91.2 NA 

NA 

1.2% 

industry stock funds as treats. 

4 Liberty Utility (L) 

Mixed income 

$74 mil. 

76.2 NA 

NA 

2.0% 

The richest spreads draw best. Fideli¬ 
ty, Merrill Lynch, Dreyfus, Shearson 
Lehman and Vanguard, the five largest 
fund families, together manage one 
third of the $1.1 trillion now invested in 

5 Fortress Utility (R) 

Mixed income 

$35 mil. 

76.2 NA 

NA 

0.9% 

1 Short-Term Bond (NL) 

Corporate bonds 

$243 mil. 

95.1 NA 

53.9% 

9.9% 

2 Zero Coupon 2000 (NL) 

Government bonds 

$26 mil. 

91.2 NA 

25.7% 

4.6% | 

3 Zero Coupon 1995 (NL) 

Government bonds 

$10 mil. 

91.2 NA 

9.5% 

7.3% ! 

4 International (NL) 

International 

$763 mil. 

90.0 299.6% 

109.0% 

-8.9% 

prerequisites for star performance, as 

5 GNMA (NL) 

Government bonds 

$245 mil. 

88.2 NA 

51.1% 

10.1% 

Kanon Bloch Carre & Co.’s latest analy¬ 

1 Federal Sec. (L) 

Government bonds 

$2.3 bil. 

99.2 NA 

56.4% 

10.4% 

sis of fund families shows. KBC’s lead¬ 
ing families for 1990 include midgets like 

2 High-Quality A (L) 

Corporate bonds 

$308 mil. 

94.8 230.8% 

51.1% 

7.0% 

3 Pacific A (L) 

International equity 

$234 mil. 

90.2 586.7% 

178.3% 

-8.4% 

IAI, Smith Barney and the Phoenix 

4 Retirement Inc. (R) 

Government bonds 

$1.6 bil. 

89.3 NA 

NA 

9.5% 

Group. These small groups tend to spe¬ 
cialize — Phoenix, in high-quality stocks, 
for example, Smith Barney in municipal 

5 Capital A (L) 

Total return 

$881 mil. 

89.3 320.3% 

82.5% 


1 Bond (NL) 

Corporate bonds 

$93 mil. 

88.9 210.6% 

51.1% 

7.1% 

bonds —and their funds usually outper¬ 

2 Regional (NL) 

Long-term growth 

$189 mil. 

89.5 327.4% 

103.7% 

-0.3% 

form other funds in their classes. 

3 Stock (NL) 

Growth and income 

$72 mil. 

73.8 244.7% 

71.7%: 

-6.7% 

The diversity the larger families offer, 
and the convenience of being able to 

4 Apollo (NL) 

Aggressive growth 

$19 mil. 

59.5 NA 

57.3% 

-11.5% 

5 International (NL) 

International equity 

$34 mil. 

57.1 NA 

NA 

-13.1% 

switch rapidly from fund to fund by 
phone as market conditions dictate, are 
attraction enough that many a busy in¬ 
vestor picks one family and stays put. 
During volatile market periods such as 
this one, that convenience is a particu¬ 
lar comfort. Suppose fixed-income 
funds falter in the months ahead be¬ 

X Fixed Income (NL) 

Corporate bonds 

$123 mil. 

88.2 NA 

51.9% 

8.3% 

2 U.S. Govt. Guar. Sec. (NL) 

Government bonds 

$21 mil. 

81.6 NA 

NA 

9.3% 

3 Special (NL) 

Aggressive growth 

$93 mil. 

80.2 NA 

96.3% - 

-12.4% 

4 Growth (NL) 

Long-term growth 

$241 mil..: 

78.1 264.1% 

69.7% 

-3.3% 

5 Municipal Bond (NL) 

Municipal bonds 

$196 mil. 

72.6 NA 

51.7% 

6.9% 

1 U.S. Govt. Sec. (L) 

Government bonds 

$329 mil. 


53.5% 


2 Monthly Payment Govt. (L) 

Government bonds 

$21 mil. 

91.2 NA 

NA 

9.6% 

cause an economic recovery buoys in¬ 

3 Municipal Bond National (L) 

Municipal 

$175.mil. 

76.2 NA 

NA 

6.6% 

terest rates, and small stocks surge. An 

4 Income and Growth (L) 

Growth and income 

$509 mil. 

68.5 264.6% 

55.1% 

-9.8% 

investor in the Scudder family, known 

5 Smith Barney Equity (L) 

Long-term growth 

$71 mil. 

66.9 182.7% 

66.1% 

-3.2% 

for its outstanding fixed-income menu, 
could quickly diversify into the family’s 
highly regarded Development Fund. 

But convenience often breeds lazi¬ 
ness—and less than remarkable results. 

L*=Load. U.=Low loan. NL=No load, D- Deferred. R = Redemption fee, W 

anejui^fei^^d orea'fixedlnramefa 1 ? 5 ' f ° Ur teds ' three ° f them at ' 

it=Not available 

east three years old. One of the thn 

.must. 
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ONLY FROM FIDELITY ! 


“Investors compelled to do the absolute 
best shouldn’t limit themselves to one 
or two fund families,” says Ken Greg¬ 
ory, editor of the L/G No-Load Fund 
Analyst newsletter. A Fidelity investor 
who five years ago put $1,000 apiece 
into the family growth-stock fund, inter¬ 
national stock fund and gold fund that 
fared best over the five-year period 
would now have $6,440, without ac¬ 
counting for sales fees. Someone who 
instead had picked the individual top 
funds —Fidelity Destiny II, GT Global 
Japan and Oppenheimer Gold and Spe¬ 
cial Minerals —would have reaped 
$8,530, or 25 percent more. 

Inevitably, some of the outstanding 
funds come a la carte, and the strongest 
families harbor their share of dogs. The 
Acorn Fund, an independent that invests 
in small growth companies, boasts the 
17th-best record of any fund since 1975: 
1,216.5 percent appreciation. Meanwhile, 
Merrill Lynch’s Capital stock fund and 
High-Quality corporate bond fund are 
top performers, yet its Special Value 
small-stock fund has returned a puny 12.5 
percent over the last 10 years. 

Investors can start with the KBC 
rankings of top-notch families and then 
assess each family’s strengths and weak¬ 
nesses. The families are ranked by their 
Fund Family Performance Index 
(FFPI), a weighted average KBC has 
calculated by comparing the Overall 
Performance Index (OPI) of every fund 
in a family with the OPIs of all other 
comparable funds. Here are some fac¬ 
tors to consider about each family: 

■ Fidelity: More funds, and more good 
funds, than any other fund complex. 
Conservative investors like the big equi¬ 
ty funds, like Magellan, with the best 
10-year return of any fund —588 per¬ 
cent. (Since superstar manager Peter 
Lynch left last spring, the fund has con¬ 
tinued to outperform its peers.) Aggres¬ 
sive investors can binge on industry-spe¬ 
cific funds; Fidelity sponsors solid 
winners like Food & Agriculture, and 
Biotech, up 154 and 116 percent respec¬ 
tively over the past five years. 

■ Vanguard: At this no-load family, op¬ 
erating expenses average around 0.35 
percent, one third the industry stan¬ 
dard. Fixed-income investors will ap¬ 
preciate the boost that gives perfor¬ 
mance in bond and money-market 
funds —Vanguard’s Prime money mar¬ 
ket, now yielding 7.4 percent, has been 
a leader for years. Index funds are a 
Vanguard strength. 

■ Phoenix: The primary focus is on larg¬ 
er growth companies, which has helped 
it avoid small-stock losses. Phoenix Bal¬ 
anced not only outperforms most other 
equity funds in bear markets but stars in 
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The High Yields 
and Safety of 
Fidelity’s Spartan 

The Quality of U.S. 

Treasury Securities... 

Spartan U.S. Treasury Money Market Fund 
invests in U.S. Treasury securities. These secu¬ 
rities are backed by the hill faith and credit of 
the U.S. government and are considered to be 
among the highest quality investments 
available. 1 

...Plus Tax Savings 
For Most Americans 

In most states, income from Treasury securities is free from state 
taxes. Call today to find out the yield you’d have to earn on a taxable 
investment to equal the Fund’s high tax-equivalent current yield. 

Only Fidelity® Guarantees Low Expenses 
Over The Long Term. 

All other things being equal, lower expenses can mean higher 
yields. And, our Low-Cost Guarantee means that the Fund’s operating 
expenses will not exceed .45%, all the way through 1995. Plus, you pay 
only for transactions you make. 2 

For more complete information, including management fees and 
transaction expenses, call for a free prospectus. Read it carefully before 
you invest or send money. Consider it for your Rollover IRA or Keogh. 
(Minimum investment: $20,000.) 

Visit our Nationwide Investor Centers or Call 24 Hours 

1 - 800 - 544-8888 


Fidelity Investments • 


Fidelity Distributors Corporation (General Distribution Agent), P.0. Box 660603, Dallas, TX 75266-0603. "Annualized 
historical yields for the 7-day period ending 1/21/91. Effective yield assumes reinvested income. Yields will vary. Divi¬ 
dends are subject to federal income taxes. Fidelity is temporarily paying for all of the Fund’s expenses. If Fidelity was 
not, the effective and current yields would be 6.94% and 6.55%, respectively. This expense limitation may be termi¬ 
nated or revised at any time, at which time the Fund's expenses will go up and the yield will go down. 1 The market 
value of Treasury securities and Fund shares are not guaranteed by the U.S. government. Since inception, the fund has 
not invested in repurchase agreements backed by the U.S. Treasury securities, but may do so in the future. 
Transactions will reduce your yield.CODE: USNW/TMM/021191 
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Since Dreyfus 
Worldwide began, it has 
offered one of the highest 
yields of any money 
market fund* 
The Special Offer and monthl y 
compoundin g provide you with this 
especially high yield. 


Dreyfus Special Offer 


■vi mv>re complete information, including management fee, charges and expenses, 
obtain a Prospectus by calling toll-free. Read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


1 - 800 - 782-6620 

_ Ask for Extension 4106 

Dreyfus Worldwide Dollar 

p.o. Box 3498, Camden, nj 08101 Money Market Fund, Inc. 


1^1 


•Source: IBC/Donoghue’s Money Fund Report for the period 2/23/89 through 12/31/90. Yield 
fluctuates. Past performance is no guarantee of future results. 447_017 


“In This Type of Market, 
I’d Like to Invest in 
Blue Chip Companies. 
Can You Help?” 

Yes. Consider Founders Blue Chip Fund 

This Fund has attracted investors for over half a century— 
through all types of market conditions. The Fund offers a 
diversified portfolio of some of America’s finest blue chip 
companies and distribution of quarterly dividends. And you 
can use the Fund for your retirement plan, including IRAs 
and 401 (k) plans. So call today for your free Blue Chip Fund 
information kit. 

1-800-525-2440 Founders 

24-Hour T / 810 Cherry Creek National Bank Bldg. 

Information Line / 3033 East First Avenue 

/ Denver, Colorado 80206 

Founders Asset Management, Inc., Distributor 

Please carefully read the prospectus before you invest or send money. It contains 
more complete information about management fees and expenses. 


■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

bullish times. Its 10-year return of 340 
percent far surpasses the average bal¬ 
anced fund’s 228 percent rise. But sales 
fees run 6.9 percent. 

■ American: Conservative investors love 
American’s bread and butter: big stocks 
with strong balance sheets and dividends. 
Four of its funds—American Mutual, 
Washington Mutual Investor, Invest¬ 
ment Company of America and Funda¬ 
mental Investors —rank among the top 

10 in the growth and income category 
over the long haul (see table, Pages 60 
and 62). Sales fees average 4.75 percent. 

■ Federated: Federated is expert at in¬ 
vesting for yields; the Fund for U.S. 
Government Securities’ 219 percent 10- 
year return outpaces the average gov¬ 
ernment bond fund’s 186 percent re¬ 
turn. But the family’s many younger 
funds are less impressive. Two of its top 
five funds, Liberty Utility and Fortress 
Utility, have been around less than five 
years and have OPIs below 80. 

■ Scudder: Its International stock fund 
has quadrupled in the past 10 years. But 
Scudder’s strength is in fixed-income in¬ 
vesting. While its bond funds don’t usu¬ 
ally make it into the top-10 lists, they 
consistently outperform the averages. 

■ Merrill Lynch: Funds investing in high- 
quality stocks and bonds are leaders 
here. Federal Securities, High Quality 
Bond, Capital and Pacific are all top-10 
long-haul choices. 

■ Investment Advisers Inc.: With no 
abysmal performers to drag it down, 
LATs four stock and two bond funds 
score high as a family. But only two, 
Corporate Bond and Regional, have 
OPIs greater than 75. Regional invests 
80 percent of its assets in companies 
based in seven Midwestern states near 
IAI’s Minneapolis base; its 327 percent 
10-year return far surpasses the average 
growth fund’s 200 percent gain. 

■ Columbia: Like IAI, Columbia offers 
six plain vanilla funds with six different 
investment objectives. Its corporate and 
government bond funds generally out¬ 
perform the averages, as do its aggres¬ 
sive and long-term growth stock funds. 

■ Smith Barney: Many of Smith Barney’s 

11 funds are state specific tax-free bond 

funds, so anyone looking for a well di¬ 
versified family may not find this one 
appealing. The funds have low operat¬ 
ing expenses, but sales fees range from 
4 to 5.75 percent. And this is one of the 
few families that still charge a fee for 
simply reinvesting dividends and capital 
gains —a practice not unlike building 
the tip into the check. ■ 


By Daniel P. Wiener in New York 
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■ SPECIAL REPORT 

Funds 
that beat 
the bear 

The best ones will ride 
the next bull , too 

N o longer can pessimistic inves¬ 
tors squirrel away their money in 
a fund that excels in bear mar¬ 
kets and wait for a rebound. It’s partly 
timing. Markets have become so unpre¬ 
dictable that most investors would miss 
more of the action trying to jump in and 
out than they would staying put. The best 
mutual funds let investors run far enough 
ahead of the pack in good times so as to 
provide a cushion in bad ones. 

The latest market rally demonstrates 


THE 20 BEST BEAR-MARKET FUNDS Among all equity funds, these are the 

20 that fared best in the last three bear markets. The 20 that fared worst are listed on the 
following page. The OPI shows how each fund has performed over time. 

Fund (load status) 

5SU 

Assets 

OPI 'i^urn* return Phone 

1 USAA Income (NL) 

Mixed income 

$434 mil. 

82.3 4.6% 7.7% 800-531-8181 

2 Strong Investment (LL) 

Total return 

$215 mil. 

65.5 -4.7% 2.8% 800-368-3863 

3 Wellesley Income (NL) 

Mixed income 

$906 mil. 

84.0 -6.9% 3.8% 800-662-7447 

4 Vanguard Preferred Stock (NL) 

Mixed income 

$51 mil. 

82.3 -8.0% 6.4% 800-662-7447 

5 Fidelity Select Utilities (LL) 

Mixed income 

$146 mil. 

86.2 -9.1% 0.6% 800-544-6666 

6 Eaton Vance Investors (L) 

Total return 

$189 mil. 

66.9 -9.7% , 1.0% 800-225-6265 

7 Mutual of Omaha Income (L) 

Mixed income 

$160 mil. 

66.9 -12.1% 3.5% 800-228-9596 

8 Franklin Utilities (L) 

Mixed income 

$749 mil. 

83.9 -13.5% 0.1% 800-342-5236 

9 Income Fund of America (L) 

Mixed income 

$2.0 bil. 

84.0 -17.9% -3.0% 800-421-9900 

10 Analytic Optioned Equity (NL) 

Mixed income 

$101 mil. 

72.1 -19.1% 1.5% 714-833-0294 

11 National Total Income (L) 

Balanced 

$206 mil. 

87.0 -19.3% -1.7% 800-356-5535 

12 Pax World (NL) 

Balanced 

$106 mil. 

76.4 -19.6% 10.5% 800-767-1729 

13 Phoenix Balanced Series (L) 

Total return 

$467 mil. 

93.8 -19.7% 7.3% 800-243-4361 

14 Founders Equity Income (NL) 

Mixed income 

$13 mil. 

62.6 -20.1% -5.0% 800-525-2440 

15 Calvert Soc. Inv. Manag. Growth (L) Total return 

$242 mil. 

65.5 -20.1% 1.8% 800-368-2748 

16 Gateway Index Plus (NL) 

Growth and income 

$36 mil. 

70.4 -21.1% 10.3% 800-354-6339 

17 IDS Mutual (L) 

Balanced 

$1.5 bil. 

72.8 -21.3% -3.0% 800-328-8300 

18 Eaton Vance Total Return (L) 

Total return 

$462 mil. 

72.1 -22.1% 0.2% 800-225-6265 

19 ABT Utility Income (L) 

Mixed income 

$133 mil. 

67.6 -22.5% -6.1% 800-289-2281 

20 Burnham (L) 

Growth and income $124 mil. 

78.3 -22.9% -1.8% 800-874-3863 

STANDARD & POOR'S 500 AVERAGE 



-40.8% -3.1%_ 

ALL EQUITY FUNDS 



-39.3% -6.3% 

FundCategory: l = lncome,TR=Total reti 
LTG=Long-term growth. 

= Deferred, R = Redemption fee, C=Closed 
jrn, AG=Aggressive growth, B=Balanced, 

1, NA= Not available. 

Gl=Growth and income, U=Utility, 


Top-Ranked, Tax-Free 
Money Fund 


T he Strong Municipal Money Market Fund 

lets you cut taxes and earn top-ranked 
yields . 1 The Fund also provides: 

• Money market safety 
• No sales charges 
• Free check writing 


7 . 93 % 

Tax-Equivalent 
Current Yield 2 

3 . 97 % 


1800 368-3863 call u hours! 


For more complete information, including expenses, call oi 
for a free prospectus. Please read it carefully before you inv 
send money. 


Strong Municipal Money Market Fund 

P.O. Box 2920, Milwaukee, WI53201 


Ranked bv Linner Analytical Services based on historical yields. 12/31/89 - 12/31/90 (#3 out of 135 short-term, tax-exempt hinds). Yields may be subject to state and 
kLl taxes and P depending on your tax status, the Alternative Minimum Tax. ’Based on the 31% federal tax rate. ’Annualized historical yield for the 7 days ended 
1/24/91. Yields will fluctuate. 































































WHY VANGUARD’S 
MONEY MARKET YIELDS' 
HAVE BEEN CONSISTENTLY 
HIGHER MONTH AFTER MONTH 


You can earn high 
current yields, without 
sacrificing quality or safety, with 
any of Vanguard Money Market 
Reserves portfolios: Prime, 
Federal or U.S. Treasury. 

Why? In money market funds, 
other things being equal, lower 
costs mean higher yields. And 
Vanguard’s costs are among the 
lowest in the fund industry. 

For example, Prime Portfolio’s 
annual operating costs, as a per¬ 
centage of net assets, are more 
than one half lower than average 
money market funds (.30% vs. 
.75%*). We pass along the savings 
to you in higher yields. 

Minimum initial investment: 
$3,000; $500 for IRAs. 

*Lipper-Directors’ Analytical Data, 
Second Edition 1990 (Excludes 
Institutional Money Market Funds). 


Call 1-800-662-SHIP 
Any Hour, Any Day For A Free 
Money Market Information Kit 

Please send me a free Money Market 
Information Kit containing a prospec¬ 
tus with more complete information on 
advisory fees, distribution charges and 
other expenses. I will read it carefully 
before I invest or send money. I’d also 
like information on: 

□ IRA(71) □ Keogh/Pension(70) 
Vanguard Money Market Reserves 
P.O. Box 2800 

Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 19482 




THEVan<?uardGROUP 

«^OF INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


THE 20 WORST BEAR-MARKET FUNDS 






Fund (load status) 

category 

Assets 

OPI 


t 1990 

Phone 


1 National Aviation & Technology (L) Aggressive growth 

$62 mil. 

57.1 

-71.8% 

-19.3% 

212-482-8100 


2 Delaware Group Trend (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$57 mil. 

53.3 

-69.2% 

-24.6% 

800-523-4640 


3 Hartwell Emerging Growth (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$22 mil. 

81.9 

-67.1% 

2.7% 

800-343-2898 


4 AIM Constellation (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$83 mil. 

71.4 

-66.4% 

-4.1% 

800-347-1919 


5 Security Ultra (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$31 mil. 

25.9 

-66.0% 

-27.4% 

800-888-2461 


6 American Investors Growth (L) 

Long-term growth 

$62 mil. 

40.7 

-64.8% 

-17.4% 

800-243-5353 


7 Princor Growth (L) 

Long-term growth 

$29 mil. 

60.9 

-64.6% 

-1.4% 

800-247-4123 


8 Steinroe Capital Opport. (NL) 

Aggressive growth 

$87 mil. 

31.2 

-62.3% 

-29.1% 

800-338-2550 


9 Alliance Global Small A (L) 

Long-term growth 

$68 mil. 

36.4 

-61.9% 

-24.9% 

800-227-4618 


10 Vance Sanders Special (L) 

Long-term growth 

$38 mil. 

25,9 

-60.9% 

-23.5% 

800-225-6265 


11 Mass. Finan. Emerg. Growth. (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$155 mil. 

52.4 

-60.1% 

-11.7% 

800-225-2606 


12 Keystone S-4 (R) 

Aggressive growth 

$422 mil. 

45.2 

-59.9% 

-6.0% 

800-443-6619 


13 Alliance Technology (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$112 mil. 

51.6 

-59.4% 

-3.1% 

800-227-4618 


14 Shearson Aggressive Growth (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$78 mil. 

73.3 

-59.3% 

-6.0% 

212-528-2744 


15 IDS Growth (L) 

Long-term growth 

$599 mil. 

83.3 

-58.2% 

3.3% 

800-328-8300 


16 Financial Dynamics (NL) 

Aggressive growth 

$49 mil. 

51.2 

-58.2% 

-6.4% 

800-525-8085 


17 Fidelity Select Tech. (LL) 

Aggressive growth 

$58 mil. 

57.1 

-58.1% 

10.5% 

800-544-6666 


18 ABT Emerging Growth (L) 

Aggressive growth 

$15 mil. 

59.0 

-58.1% 

-4.5% 

800-289-2281 


19 Value Line Spec. Situations (NL) 

Aggressive growth 

$96 mil. 

49.7 

-57.8% 

-4.5% 

800-223-0818 


40 Mu'll . I ,1 . 

Aggressive growth 

$39 mil. 

20.9 

-57.7% 

-27,5% 

800-637-3863 


STANDARD & POOR’S 500 AVERAGE 




-40.9% 

-3.1% 



ALL EQUITY FUNDS 




-39.3% 

-6.3% 



L=Load, LL=Low load, NL=No load, D=Deferred, R = Redemption fee, C=Closed, NA= Not available 
Fund Category: l = lncome, TR=Total return, AG=Aggressive growth, B = Balanced, GI=Growth and inc< 
LTG== Long-term growth. 

Note: Only equity funds are ranked. A load or deferred load fund has a sales charge of 4 percent or more 
load has a sales charge of less than 4 percent; a no load fund has no sales charge. A redemption fee is a 
at time of sale. Closed funds have no new sales. 

USN&WR - Basic data: Kanon Bloch Carr6 Co. and ICData. 

j; a low load or deferred low 
charge that may take place 



■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

how turnarounds can catch investors un¬ 
prepared. In the midst of a recession and 
bombs dropping in the Persian Gulf, the 
stock market as measured by the S&P 
500 is up 45 points-15 percent above its 
1990 prewar low of 295.5. Neat distinc¬ 
tions between bull and bear markets 
clearly have evaporated. “Bear markets 
are never categorical,” says Michael 
Aronstein of Comstock Partners, a New 
York money manager and an affirmed 
bear. “The market is so much more di¬ 
verse now that you have to pick and 
choose carefully.” 

Defensive moves. To target the best of 
the funds that mount a solid defense 
plus a decent offense when the market 
improves, U.S. News and Kanon Bloch 
Carre have assembled the listings on 
the previous page. To be ranked among 
the best, a fund must have stood off the 
most recent market declines of 1983-84, 
late 1987 and late 1990 and have had 
assets of at least $10 million in Septem¬ 
ber 1990. Only funds with an Overall 
Performance Index of 60 or higher are 
included, eliminating those that per¬ 
form well exclusively in down markets. 
More than half of the U.S. News best 
bear-market funds produced a positive 
return last year, and all but two beat the 
S&P 500. In 1989, two of the bear-mar¬ 
ket superstars beat the stock market’s 
32 percent climb, while seven of the 
worst funds on the list scored gains 
above the market. 

True to their defensive natures, the 
stellar performers hedge stock invest¬ 
ments with bonds and occasionally cash. 
These funds, which tend to emphasize 
stocks in good times but can rely heavily 
on bonds if that is the manager’s prefer¬ 
ence, also tend to do well in bear mar¬ 
kets. Wellesley Income, for example, 
maintains 60 percent to 70 percent of its 
assets in high-quality government or cor¬ 
porate bonds. The OPIs of balanced 
funds and total income funds are slightly 
higher than those of mixed-income 
funds, so you can expect better long-term 
performance over both bullish and bear¬ 
ish markets. 

Jittery investors need to accept that 
even the best bear-market funds almost 
always lose money in a bear market; they 
just lose less than other funds. The top 20 
bear funds have produced cumulative 
losses of 4.7 percent to 22.9 percent dur¬ 
ing the last three bear markets. One ex¬ 
ception: USAA Income, which favors 
higher-yielding bonds and rose 4.6 per¬ 
cent in the three bear markets. “You 

1’t be perfect on the up side and the 
down side,” says William Comeliuson, 
manager of Strong Investment Fund, 
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which was up 2.8 percent last year and 
sports a superb record in bear markets. 

But losing money in a bear market 
that may be over in a few months is less 
important than a fund’s long-term rec¬ 
ord, as revealed by the OPI. Three of 
the top performers on the bear-market 
table —USAA Income, Pax World and 
Eaton Vance Investors —haven’t had a 
down year in the last 10. Neither has 
Phoenix Balanced, even though it lost a 
total of almost 20 percent in the last 
three bear markets. Phoenix is some¬ 
thing of an anomaly in the bear den. 
Focusing on larger growth stocks, its 
five-year, 81.6 percent return is signifi- 
f cantly better than the 55.9 percent re- 
i turn of the average growth fund and 
double the performance of bond funds. 

Bullish muscle. For most investors, 
stock funds that put some assets into 
bonds and cash are ample defense 
against a bear, yet still permit strong 
bull-market performance. While the av¬ 
erage stock fund fell 10.1 percent in the 
final six months of 1990, for instance, 
balanced funds dropped just 2.7 percent 
on average. And many actually scored 
profits for all of 1990. Pax World, a so¬ 
cially conscious balanced fund that 
shuns defense, liquor and tobacco com¬ 
panies, rose 10.5 percent last year. 

A customer for the best of the bear 
funds listed here is the investor who 
simply cannot tolerate any risk at all — 
parents eyeing college tuition bills in a 
few years, say, or retirees with a sizable 
nest egg. Aside from Phoenix Balanced, 
not one of these funds sports an OPI 
higher than 87. Many have OPIs in the 
60s and 70s. Most of the best stock 
funds for long-haul investors have OPIs 
! in the 90s, indicating stronger overall 
performance. 

Even though a strong bear-market 
fund may protect you from a mauling in 
a bad year, it probably won’t save you 
from the Internal Revenue Service. 
Most top bear funds generate consider¬ 
able taxable income because they invest 
in interest-bearing bonds and high-divi¬ 
dend stocks. Since dividend distribu¬ 
tions, whether reinvested or taken in 
cash, are taxable in the year they are 
made, these funds work best in tax-de¬ 
ferred accounts like IRAs or 401(k) re¬ 
tirement plans. In taxable accounts, in¬ 
vestors who can handle the more volatile 
performance from funds focused on 
stocks won’t pay taxes until the fund 
sells its appreciated shares or they sell 
their fund holdings. In most cases, inves¬ 
tors who can still sleep at night while the 
bear prowls will want a strategy that 
goes beyond the strictly defensive. ■ 


By Daniel P. Wiener in New York 
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HOWTO 

CHOOSE A TAX-FREE 
PORTFOLIO 


STEPl: CONSIDER 
” YIELD POTENTIAL. In a 

bond fund, other things being equal, 
lower costs mean higher yields. The 
Vanguard Municipal Bond Fund has 
virtually the lowest operating costs 
in the industry: 0.25 of 1%*—with no 
commissions, no fees. Minimum 
investment: $3,000. 


STEP 2: CHOOSE MATURITY LEVEL. 

The longer the average maturity 
length of the bonds, the higher the 
market volatility—and potential 
returns. 

Vanguard offers you two short¬ 
term portfolios for lowest risk; two 
intermediate-term portfolios for 
higher yields with some volatility; 
three long-term portfolios for high¬ 
est yield potential. 

STEP 3: CALL 1-800-662-SHlPfor 
our free Tax-Free Investing Kit. 
*Lipper Directors’ Analytical Data. 


Residents of CA, NY, OH, PA: Please 
ask about our State Tax-Free Funds. 

^""please send me the free Vanguard 
| Tax-Free Investing Information Kit. | 
| I understand it contains a prospec- | 
I tus with more complete information i 
on the Vanguard Municipal Bond 
I Fund, including advisory fees, distri- I 
| bution charges and Other expenses. | 
. I will read it carefully before I invest . 
' or send money. 

Vanguard Municipal Bond Fund 
I P.O. Box 2800 I 

| Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 19482 | 


Name_ 

Address . 


City. 



For income from quality bonds... 


“This is one top performer 
that’s low risk.” 



If you are looking for an investment that can give you top perfor¬ 
mance potential with low risk, look at Scudder Short Term Bond 
Fund. During 1990 this Fund was consistently ranked among 
the top high-quality corporate bond funds tracked by Invest¬ 
ment Company Data, Inc.* What's more, Scudder Short Term 
Bond Fund achieved this distinction with low share price 
fluctuation. And, like all Scudder funds, Scudder Short 
Term Bond Fund is pure no-load™, 100% free of 

sales charges. For a free information kit, call 
today or return the coupon below. 

\ Scudder Short Tferm Bond Fund "j 
| 1-800-225-2470 ext. 1211 


SCUDDER 


Family of No-Load Funds ^ 0 
175 Federal St.,Dept_ 121 l i Boston>lA021iq_ 


* Investment Company Data, Inc., an independent ranking service for mutual funds, rated the 

Fund’s performance #2 of the 124 funds in its category for the 12 months ended 12/31/90. Yield varies. 
Performance is historical. Adviser expense cap during period enhanced return. Contact Scudder Fund 
Distributors, Inc., Underwriter, for a current prospectus which contains more complete information 
on management fees and other expenses. Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. 





























■ Editorial 


BY DAVID GERGEN 

EDITOR AT LARGE 


AMERICA’S NEW HEROES 


T wenty-three years ago, a soldier in Army uni¬ 
form hobbled through Grand Central Station in 
New York, clutching a cane with one hand, his dad 
with the other. He had just returned from Vietnam, 
where he had been so badly wounded by bullets and 
mortar fragments that he had received last rites. As he 
slowly wended through the station, a well-dressed wom¬ 
an swept out of the crowd to greet him in the spirit of the 
time: with filthy shouts and a vile stream of spit. 

That incident left an imprint so deep on John Wick¬ 
ham that he, like many other officers of his generation, 
dedicated himself to restoring the reputation and esprit 
of the armed forces. Wickham rose 
through the ranks to win four stars and 
to serve as Army chief of staff before 
retiring. The task of rebuilding was not 
easy, especially during the 1970s, when 
drugs and desertions were everywhere 
and cutbacks created a “hollow army” 
whose planes wouldn’t fly and ships 
couldn’t sail. But in the late Carter 
years and then in the Reagan years, the 
turnaround came, and today, Wick¬ 
ham and company can take enormous 
pride in what they have achieved. 

America now has a new military— 
and suddenly, gratefully, it has new he¬ 
roes, too. President Bush’s State of the 
Union address last week was less a 
speech than a happening, as his audience exploded in 
wave after wave of applause for the troops. A Washing¬ 
ton Post poll reveals that public confidence in the mili¬ 
tary has soared to 85 percent, far surpassing that of every 
other institution in our society. Even the protesters have 
decided to oppose the war but support the warriors. 

The extraordinary accuracy of precision-made weap¬ 
ons is obviously part of the allure. They restore our 
faith in American technology after years of watching 
helicopters fall from the skies, the cost of a military 
toilet seat hit $600 and a forlorn soldier in Grenada 
call collect to the States so that he could communicate 
with troops down the beach. But the heart of the trans¬ 
formation is in the people themselves—the calm, deci¬ 
sive manner of a Colin Powell or a Norman Schwarz¬ 
kopf and the cool professionalism of the men and 
women in the field. Col. Ray Davies summed it up, 
watching F-15 pilots in Saudi Arabia: “It’s like the Dal¬ 


las Cowboys in their heyday. They weren’t a real emo¬ 
tional team; they just got the job done.” 

Today, smart weapons are now matched with smart 
people. Today’s officer can expect to spend at least 18 
months of his first five years in the classroom. A study by 
the Center for Creative Leadership in North Carolina 
found that 88 percent of brigadier generals have at least 
a master’s degree, compared with 19 percent of top 
corporate executives. Asked a question in a recent public 
forum, NATO Commander John Galvin—who holds a 
master’s degree in English literature — answered with an 
exchange between Antony and Cleopatra: “And that’s 
from George Bernard Shaw’s version,” 
he added, “not Shakespeare’s.” 

Among enlistees, 98 percent are 
high-school graduates, compared with 
75 percent among civilians of compara¬ 
ble age. To stay in the service, a recruit 
must also go back to school: The Army 
demands a year of additional training, 
for example, before a soldier can fire a 
Patriot missile. Scholar Larry Korb 
points out that because the force is all¬ 
volunteer, enlistments last longer (av¬ 
erage of four years vs. two under the 
draft) and re-enlistments are up (50 
percent vs. 10 percent). As a result, 
enlistees stay in a unit long enough to 
bond with their compatriots. More¬ 
over, the military has lifted racial bars so that blacks can 
rise to the top—without benefit of racial preferences. 

There are lessons here for all of us. If our military is 
successful because it provides equal opportunity and 
achieves personal loyalty within the ranks, why can’t our 
major companies? If military officers learn how to com¬ 
pete by re-educating themselves, why can’t our CEOs? 
Training, good management, discipline, community: 
These are values that should take root across the nation. 

We should not welcome our new warriors because 
we want a new militarism. Exactly the opposite. In his 
book “Iron John,” poet Robert Bly writes of our loss 
of heroes since the 1960s. We need to regain them, he 
says, so that in admiring their best virtues, each of us 
growing up can eventually become an “inner warrior,” 
able to stand up for what is right in a decent, peaceful 
society. Surely, today’s men and women in the gulf are 
helping America regain its footing. ■ 


'Public confidence 
in the military has 
soared to 85 
percent, far 
surpassing every 
other institution in 
our society’ 
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Gillette Sensor: the shave 
personalized to every man. 

It starts with twin 
blades, individually and 



independently mounted on 
highly responsive springs. 
So they continuously sense 
and automatically adjust to 
the individual curves and 
unique needs of your face. 



Innovation is every¬ 
where. You can feel it in the 


textured ridges and the balance of the Sensor razor. 
You appreciate it in the easy loading system and the 
convenient shaving organizer. 


Even rinsing is in¬ 
novative. The new blades 
are 50% narrower than any 
others—allowing water to 
flow freely around and 
through them, for effortless 
cleaning and rinsing. 



All these Sensor tech¬ 
nologies combine to give 
your individual face a per¬ 
sonalized shave—the clos¬ 
est, smoothest, safest, most 
comfortable. 

The best shave a man 
can get. 

© 1991 The Gillette Company [USA] 



The Best a Man Can Get ™ 











1991 405 models from $15,490 to $21,990. MSRE Excludes tax, title, options, registration and destination charges. Call 1-800-447-4700. In Canada, 1-416-566-1900. 

After more than a century of building fine automobiles, Peugeot creates cars so 
well-conceived that some of the best qualities of the car may not be apparent at a glance. 

But those willing to take the time to look more closely will find themselves richly 
rewarded. They'll discover a distinctive European automobile whose rare combination of 
intelligent engineering, legendary driving comfort and enduring style has won the acclaim of 
automotive enthusiasts the world over. 

All of which only begins to explain why people who own Peugeots keep them longer than 
most import cars on the road* 

Evidently, once you’ve looked beyond the obvious, it is difficult to see anything less. 







